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HEART TO HEART 


w , n . . vear Government of India wrote to me asking if / could visit the So viet 
Union, Czechoslovakia' and Yugoslavia for lecture-demonstrations hfdcr 
F !a_g movemem'fo" "mc?raY?icdo°ncould 'brook no slackening; its 

officialorgan. the Tamil Monthly from Madras, was in its infancy-how could I leave. 


Wesn understanding, they said. 

Tambura^The season nm^leasmo.'^^a^Aprfl-May^Ftnc^^'cddes^ou^official t 

Jh^conntrif ^mentioned, °we visited Vienna. Venice, Paris and London. 


. to 9 tone nope 7lre7s— none of^iese was a bar. 'ZmTmudc.^ 

\*he "language of the heart. Frankness gave no quarter to prejudice. Discussions led to 
insights. 

Wherever we went, this was our experience. Much of the credit should go to our 
hosts who were so open-minded. At Moscow they spoke of adapting some of our children s 
songs for Russian children. At Prague Spring Music Festival there was prominent notice 
by the Press. Everywhere, it. was a sort of home-coming for us. 

All this is truly remarkable, in the context of growing vested interests in fragmenta- 
tion of music and musicology. The following extract from a report in "Polittka by Dr. 
Dimitrje Stefanovic of the Institute of Musicology, Belgrade, gives a picture of the 


AFTER THE VISIT OF AN INDIAN BARD 

In a series of courtesy visits which musicologists and musicians pay to Belgrade, 
that is to Musicological Institute, meeting with Indian musician Prof. Sadagopan was in 
many respects a special one : we met, before all, an unusual person whose energy gives a 
special atmosphere, we got to know a man of good will, and an enthusiast for music, a 
representative working in the field of musical education of the young generation, we 
admired Hie man who devoted his whole life to the art, the secrets of which are accessible 

Prof. Sadagopan left an unforgettable impression : spontaneously with joy 
and affection he sang accompanied by his wife who played Indian tambura, he read 
fragments from his works, he explained the basis of Indian music, he replied to many 
questions. In India and all over the world this experienced pedagogue seeks and finds 
out men of good who will support him in his efforts to elevate young generations and 
offer them the real creative joy of music which perhaps they did not get acquainted with 


dancing together. He is sure that by teaching others we teach ourselves, that through 
systematic musica education important results can be reached. ...Prof. Sadagopan thinks 
that the universal language of sentiments represents deep in ourselves a common basis 
which IS to be found. Then all other obstacles disappear and we all speak one language. 


MENUHIN ON MUSIC EDUCATION 


Wise parents want to give their children an appreciation of music, 
but many go about it the wrong way. Never force music on them. If you 
lock them in a prison of “do’s” and “don’ts” and "oughts”, you kill all 
interest. 

An extreme example would be a father who puts on a record, lines up 
his family on hardback chairs and snaps : “Now, don’t speak a word.” 
That would make them hate it. 

Another example is the mother who tries to “sell” great music, only 
to suggest that music is something to which one pays lip-service but does 
not actually enjoy. 

And if a child is learning to play an instrument and is ordered by a 
dry-as-dust teacher to practise scales, he will feel resentful and rebel. 

Children are naturally exuberant. They love to sing and skip and 
dance. Let them express themselves freely and you can guide their natural 
good taste into a mature appreciation. 

Convince the young performer that you want him to enjoy music as 
an exciting experience and his attitude will change completely. 

Rhythm 

Realising he will not make progress until he masters his scales, he 
will be more inclined to accept the challenge. 

A child’s musical education should start early, preferably by the age 
of three. Let him dance to simple tunes. Encourage him to express what 
he feels, keeping formal steps to a minimum. At the same time, let him 
develop his sense of rhythm by tapping his feet or clapping his hands 1 . 

He will sing too, of course. These days there are several excellent 
collections of children’s songs to choose from 3 . 

1 . Waving may precede dapping. 

2. Not in India, so far. One record has been published by Tyaga Bharati. — Ed. 
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Instrument 

He should learn to sing in unison preferably in the simplified scale 
formed by the black notes on the piano. Many African, Indian and 
Eastern tunes are based on this particular pentatonic scale, including 
"There is a Happy Land" and “Nobody Knows the Trouble I've Seen”. 

For the child, it has the advantage of dispensing with semi-tones, 
which he may at first find hard to grasp. 

Should your child study a musical instrument ? Let me say at once 
that I do not agree with the mass-learning of the piano. Often, it is badly 
taught and the child’s interest in music is blighted from the beginning. 

In any case, to learn the piano requires a particular temperament and 
many of the children now learning would be happier on a stringed or wind 
instrument. Also, for technical reasons, the strings of the piano are not 
tuned to exact musical intervals and if a child relies on them for his sense 
of pitch, he will be seriously misled. 

Instead, I would prefer children to experiment with simple wind 
instruments, such as the recorder, and simple instruments played by 
plucking, such as the guitar or the lute. 

If, and only if, they show an aptitude for a particular kind of instru- 
ment should children graduate to formal lessons. 


r ^* ere . a p * aee ' n , * le world of music for everyone fiom the 
professional virtuoso to the least skilful amateur 
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MENUHIN ON MUSIC EDUCATION 

century composers such as Palestrina, Byrd and Tallis. They have a purity 
to which composers of our own day are looking back. 

But we must not restrict their horizon only to Western music ; we 
should introduce them to the mysteries of other styles as well— Indian 
classical, Balinese and Tibetan for example. 

Parents sometimes worry that a particular composition may be too 
“difficult” for their children. On the whole, I think this fear is over-rated. 
Clearly, they will not fully appreciate a late Beethoven quartet until they 
have had more experience of life, but even ten year-olds can enjoy it on a 
superficial level. 

As my mother used to say : "What they understand will do them 
good. What they don’t understand, won’t harm them.” 

Rebellion 

Of course, children often rebel against their parents’ ideas and if they 
show a liking for the romantics, do not discourage them. My own son, 
Jeremy, has a passion for every kind of music, especially Rachmaninoff 
and Mozart, aDd spends hours at the piano improvising on gipsy themes. 

Even the Beatles have their place. Their music may not be sublime, 
but as long as it does not become too commercialised it is useful as a 
modern equivalent of folk music. 

The majority of children have an inborn sense of melody and rhythm. 
Trained along the lines I have suggested, they will never be taken in by 
music that is completely worthless. And they will gain a love and under- 
standing of the great masterpieces that will last them all their lives. 

—courtesy : Sunday Standard 
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KATHAKALI-A GENERAL VIEW 


The Kathakali is a relatively recent (say fifteenth or sixteenth century) 
development of earlier dances which, like dances everywhere, arose out of 
religious expression through symbolical action. Its oldest forerunner is the 
Chakyar-kuttu (entertainment by a professional actor called Chdkyar), 
through which, at an early time in the Aryanization of Kerala, the impart- 
ing of religious ideas and moral instruction was done by a combination of 
story-telling and gesture (abhinaya). This early form of dramatic narration 
was restricted to temples and scriptural themes. In course of time, local 
and contemporaneous references crept into the narration. Familiarity with 
the Purdna-s and their language brought with it an interest in the Sanskrit 


drama ; and this and local taste for music led to plots, fingersigns ( angya ), 
melodic and rhythmic accompaniment, and women dancers in celestial 
guise. Wooden masks were also used. The simplest form of the Chdkyar- 
kmiu is the Kathdprasangam (story discourse) in which a single actor deli- 
neates all the roles of the story. The Kudiyduam (associated dance) has 
wo or more dancers. In both forms the meaning of the verses chanted by 
10 the uns °P histicated in the audience by the 
cos,umet bUff00n) EivCS a t0Uch of comic relief in h '* grotesque 


superseded thcimopr! 1 ' 3 "/ 1 '' ,We . lfth centur y the GitagOvinda of Jayaddva 
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tion or dressing. Out of the chan “o drummin S and in elabora- 
arose the distinctive Krishnnttn 10 sub Ject, sentiment and method 

development about the fourte f em1 KriShPa daDCe) Wh ‘ Ch reached its fullest 

chanting i„ order L Jvits nnd ^ ,he dancer waa freed from 

gesture and sign <££’ ^ l **»' *° the! language of movement, 
' hand language). The dance was no longer 
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KATHAKALI— A GENERAL 


restricted to the temples, and other stories than those concerned with Sri 
Krishna were also admitted. 

Out of these loosenings of tradition arose, in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, the Ramanauam (Rama dance), based on the Rdmayana, which has 
d * ain,te with the of South India than the themes of the 

Mahabharata. Here too the more intimate association of the story with 
the genius of the people encouraged vital development. The epic was 
enacted in eight days, a day being given to a particular episode. This neces- 
sitated an increase in personnel ; and perhaps economic considerations 
induced retrenchments in the head-dress worn over wooden masks. Later 
the head-dress was restored, and thick painting of the face took the place 
of the mask. 

Thus the original Chakyar-kuttu evolved into the Kathakali which 
gathered into itself elements from all phases of the past— the religious inten- 
tion and pourdnic repertoire and humorous injections of the Kuttu, the 
opening dedication of the Gitagovinda, the costuming of the KfishnaHam, 
the gestures of the Rdmandffam. Out of these elements, and detailed modi- 
fications in gesture which need not be described in a general account of the 
art, the Kathakali achieved a synthesis of dance and drama marked by a 
unique style and impressiveness. The following remarks made by Dr. (Miss) 
Gertrude Bonner of the University of Zurich during a visit to Kerala in 1938 
will indicate the reactions to Kathakali of a cultured European accustomed 
to the modern occidental stage : 

“ Kathakali was a form of theatrical art very remote from what they 
were accustomed to in Europe. Yet the needle of their inner compass 
tended towards KathakaU because they felt that it bore a life and a percep- 
tion which was unique and had an immense significance. Kathakali 
attracted them because it was a traditional bearer of almost lost wisdom. 
Nothing was left to haphazard expression, and therefore, as long as the 
basic laws were guarded, nothing was left to personal distortion. ...These 
main characteristics of improvised Italian comedy would lead them directly 
to Kathakali— the predominance of movement and gesture, the use of masks 
or mask-like make-up, and the creation of types in opposition to the modern 
theatres which dealt mainly with individuals. After the decline of the 
improvised comedy, approximately towards the end of the eighteenth or the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, in Europe they could mark a tendency 
towards a naturalistic theatre. There were extraordinary achievements in 
this line, an almost incredible refinement and subtleness of expression. But 
Europe had lost its theatrical traditions, which provided a basis for the 
actor’s technique and art. They had nothing to rely upon. But Kathakali 
possessed a tradition which was in itself a treasure". She (Dr. Bonner) 
admired the rhythmic music of Kathakali which was preparative and created 
the needed atmosphere by loosening personal pre-occupations both for the 
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actors and the audience. This loosened bondages and lifted them into 
another world. The dance movements, the powerful steps, the different 
ways of walking, and the magnificent poses, showed the vitality and dynamic 
power of the character. ...The KathakaU was an extraordinary educational 
tradition, a tradition including the training of the mind and body, of intel- 
lect and feeling, of concentration and perseverance ; in short, the entire 
human personality. A country which possessed such a living tradition 
possesed an invaluable treasure. As long as such a tradition existed it was 
a source of strength for the country and ought to be treasured by all. 

It may be added that training for the KathakaU begins between twelve 
and fourteen years of age, and reaches technical completion in six years, 
after which the attainment of mastery is a matter of practice and time. 
KathakaU is played on the ground. The curtain is carried on and off by 
two men. A large brass oil lamp stands between the actors and auditors. 
The action of the dancer is sung by a man behind him, to drum and cymbal 
accompaniment. Personal variations of Kathakaji and Bharata Nafya 
(classical Indian dance) and combinations of tbe two are now being presented 
with much favour, and a renaissance of indigenous dance is developing. 

— Travancore State Manual 


In the early decades of this century 
flourished a great Maharashtrian 
musician whose fame reached both 
north and south and who weilded a 
unique influence in many spheres of 
classical singing which has still not lost 
its validity. This was Bhaskarbuwa 
Bakhale whom his contemporaries, and 
even many of his seniors, unanimously 
acknowledged as a singer and teacher 
blessed with unparalleled gifts. 
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. ' THE MUSIC OF SILENCE 

(Unity of sound and silence as mythical experience 
in the Music of India) 

H.J. Koellreutter 


Silence is the essence of all music. Without it nothing spiritual can 

be realised Music is, however, something spiritual. Only accessible to 

the soul. Silence, not as negation of sound. Not as negation of noise 
Not as absence of sound. Not as the death of that which sounds. Not 
as a concept of the relative. This silence is absolute. Complete silence 
that covers all forms of sonoric dependence and relationship. In it there 
is no movement, no development, no evolution, but also no non-existence. 
It is this silence that makes all these things possible. A silence of un- 
limited potential. Perpetual content. 

It is purely self-emanating silence, self-dependent existence. Un- 
impmged silence that rises above all dependence and relationship A non- 
audible sound around which other audible sounds circle. A reality that 
fuses opposite concepts and excludes dramatic conflict. There are few 
musical cultures in which complementary polarity of sound and silence 
underlies all manifestations. One of these is the Indian one. 

Sound and silence as complementary polarity. As the Indian musi- 
cian is always at one with silence, even in his most expert renderings, it is 
possible for him to communicate it. For silence is communicable only 
through sound Sound, not as an end in itself, but only as a complemen- 
tary pole of silence and simultaneously as its manifestation. Only when 
both poles exist, sound and silence, can we recognise the nature and the 
essence of Indian music. Only these two factors, not rationally presented 
as contradictory, but as elementary ambivalence, lead to the understanding 
of Indian music, which is indeed a mythical experience. 8 

The term “mythical" here implies unity of sound and silence, quiet 
introspective listening. A revelation of the soul, that once heard, must be 
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strange emanates from the brook, we forget 
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which means “to talk”, “to speak”. "to say”. Another verb ; derived from 
the ambivalent Sanskrit root “mu” is the Greek ' h / 

means ”to close oneself”. Thereby a "closing oneself through the eyes 
and the mouth. . T „ 

The Sanskrit “mukas" has the same root. This means mute . In 
Latin it has become “mutus”. In Greek it recurs in the words mystes 
and “mysterion" and forms the concept of “mystic” m the Christian world. 
i.t. silent introspection with closed or inward oriented eyes. 

Both meanings are valid. Both meanings explain the word “mythical . 

And both meanings explain the essence of Indian music. It is not sufficient 
to experience the sound alone, the aspect of musical expression, nor is it 
sufficient to experience the aspect of non-sound, or silence alone. Only both 
as a whole explain Indian music. Only the meaning of both roots of the 
word “mythical” explain its depth and the depth of “mythical” experience. 

Indian music is statement and silence at the same time. Through its 
sonoric statement, silence is created. Just as through the babbling brook 
in the lonely wood. And through its silence, sonoric statement becomes 
effective. 

There is hardly any other musical culture of the world in which the 
alternating effect of statement and silence is so intensive and so audible as 
in the Indian one in which every sonoric detail, reduced to the essential, 
achieves a concrete value and meaning only through subjective interpreta- 
tion and in this way re-integrates the listener into the absolute silence of 
spiritual realisation. 

This mythical experience of Indian music encompasses a conscious- 
ness of the soul, i.e. the inner world. Indian music appears to be a circle, 
rotating at a two-dimensional level around the basic idea of a Raga or of 
Vadi and Samvadi. The circle, however, was always a symbol of the soul. 
It encompasses all things polar, all complementary developments, and con- 
nects them into one, just as the planets rise and set, encompassing all 
visible and invisible ways and return to the beginning of their path. 

In this natural, temporal circling of Indian music that defines the 
form of vocal or instrumental performance, the undefinable that appears 
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SILENCE 


only in the reflection of the soul and disappears again, is to be seen. For 
form in itself is nothing. But if this music makes man ready to experience 
the fullness of its inexplicable origin and if it leads the mind to the truth 
of universal laws, then it truly reflects the great order of the Whole. 

When we are led in this way through a work of art to the origin of 
life, silence encompasses us, a silence through which life speaks. But only 
the sympathetic mind comprehends the purity of this silence and is capa- 
ble of mythical experience. The music of silence in a reign of forms 
created by man is: the sonoric expression of that which does not sound, 
the learning to listen to that which refuses to sound, making the void felt 
and learning to understand the incomprehensible. The music of silence is 
realised as an inner experience only when it is subjectively imbibed as a 
Whole. 

In the mythical, natural temporal circling of Indian music we feel 
the relationship of time with the soul, the complementary polarity of 
heaven and earth, God and Man, Spirit and Matter. Even the architecture 
of Indian temples and tombs reflects the polar concept of mythical ex- 
perience: soaring props, columns and tower structures complement cosmic 
vaulted space. In the mute tones of the marble of the Taj Mahal, the 
message of mythical words is reflected. The singing marble of this tomb 
is a silent myth, the opposite pole of a mythical statement. 

Myth: this is the closing of mouth and eyes. And as it is silent in- 
trospection and inward listening, it is a revelation of the soul. Myth is 
the vision, the image, the statement and the report of what has been seen 
and heard. What was revealed to the inner eye like a dream finds its 
polar correspondence and realisation in a poetic or, in the case of the 
music of India, in a musical, artistic message. The psychic accentuation 
of the experience always contains an element of polarity and ambivalence 
because it manifests flowing rather than punctuated movement. It is a 
revelation of vital dynamism that stamps the character of the experience. 
Experience, which is always one of the soul is therefore polar, for it is not 
only a passive act, something that happens to us, but it is at the same 
time something we do, it is active participation for we experience the world. 

In this experience the world and its opposite pole, the soul, approach 
the threshold of consciousness. Real experience is never rational; the 
soul acts, something the intellect cannot accept because it cannot measure 
it. Experience is an insight into psychic polarity and reality and differs 
fundamentally from punctuated experience or only causal comprehension. 

Every experience is a sensitive realisation of polarity, a complemen- 
tary, mythical form of integration. Thus the music of India becomes the 
mirror of the soul and sound becomes the mirror of silence. 


A WORD TO TEACHERS 

(Music in Education as means to the development of the mind) 


As teachers of music we have to think about music education as a part 
of education of society. We do not wish to be a caste or a clan specialised 
in a certain craft and found useful to serve the occasional demands of in- 
dividuals or groups of men. The study of mathematics, geography, history, 
yields lasting values of general but very useful nature and the study of 
these subjects is considered necessary in the development of the human 
mind. Let us, as art educators, consider how best music is capable of serv- 
ing this cause and in what way the teachers of music can participate in the 
fulfilment of the cause, and the resulting demands. 

It is very easy to emphasize the value of having more artists in the 
society, more creative work from artists and asking the different agencies, in- 
cluding the Government for offering assistance in the field. This is all neces- 
sary, but unless we are able to provide roots in the general educational 
pattern, we will not serve the right cause of music. 

We have been always emphasizing the need for education of man in 
society and culture. It is in traditional cultural values that the Indian 
child is likely to feel himself belonging to India and in a way belonging to 
himself. From the first stage in education, the child requires to be made 
aware of the values which we have lived by and the achievements through 
which we have lived through. This is perhaps where music education starts 
m the context of general education i.e. along with nursery rhymes, eurhyth- 
rmcs, glee songs, folk-songs, non-sense songs, etc. The feeling for tonality, 
P u“ Ch - V °‘ Ume 0f sound - ending and descending of 
life The intellect cultivated as a part of necessary equipment of 
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TEACHER 


preference to other media, has been recognised as one of the best means to 
educate the child. Here the importance is to provide experience and educa- 
tion in feeling, of certain elemental things of life, and not as instruction 
in art as such. Of course, it requires to be recognised that this primary 
exposure is a great help in the musical education. But here we place 
music as a very suitable means for the development ot the child. 

With this fundamental approach to music education, we can take the 
stage of education when consideration is given to subject areas like language, 
history, geography, mathematics, etc. At the secondary education level, it 
becomes necessary to provide a student possible concentration in certain 
defined areas of knowledge which are named ‘core-subjects’. Here the 
battle of values begins, and the protogonists of different arts and subjects 
would vie with each other for acceptance of a particular subject in the core 
curriculum. If one studies the history of education of the different parts of 
the world, we find that the core subjects at the secondary level reflect the 
mood and the needs of the society at a particular time of history. There 
have been attempts throughout to evolve a balanced curriculum. 

With industrial revolution in the 19th century and with the growth of 
technology and science, the problem of balancing the core subjects has be- 
come more and more complicated. Do we, as music teachers and as 
educationists, feel the necessity of having music as one of the core subjects 
at the secondary level ? If we do, have we sufficient reasons to convince 
those who are not much acquainted with the art and who like others and 
ourselves are keen to offer balanced curricula for the secondary education ? 
Do wc think music is as important as geography and mathematics which are 
accepted as core subjects at the secondary level ? Or do we think that at 
this stage, concentration should be given for only those who have special 
aptitude for it and can benefit out of the opportunities that might be offered 
to them ? If the latter, will it exclude a great number of enthusiasts from 
music education, and will it be a great loss to society ? Answers to these 
questions will decide where we stand vis-a-vis the education in music at the 
secondary, and perhaps the most important, level. We might have to find 
out solutions to this problem. This depends on a sound music philosophy. 
We must recognise that the fine arts and music can be appreciated by most, 
but created by a few. Listening to music is a complex process, involving “a 
sensuous (Cecilia), an emotional (Dionysus) and an intellectual (Apollo) 
response” (Music and its Meaning-Frank Howes, University of London). As 
there is growth in understanding and absorbing values of life in other areas 
of human knowledge and experience, so it is true of music listening as well 
It is necessary, therefore, that the appreciation of music should be a part ot 
the core curricula while the creative areas and study could be offered for 
specialised study by students with marked aptitude. Here, appreciation 
courses do not mean passive listening ; it would mean both participation 
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in music and attempting to create music to an extent. The creative : process 
involves education of the intellect and the senses, particularly reproduction 
repetition, concentration, and coordination between imagination and 
performance.ccept ^ under , ying i(Jea behind music education, it will at 
once be clear that no education pattern can afford to neglect music as one 
of the core subjects at the secondary level. It is not merely to emphasize 
this importance that I have mentioned these. It is necessary to assert our- 
selves, and such assertion should come from a body of music educators 
By this let us, in the first instance, declare that it is not a projection of vested 
interest but a perspective of education, perspective of educatiomstswell 
acquained with music education in the context of ‘total education or ‘well 
balanced education’. It is necessary to include in the education of Man, 
this essential aspect of knowledge and wisdom accumulated and enriched 
by centuries of endeavour. Music employs all the tools of thinking-cum- 
feeling i.e. intuition, imagination and logic. Let us assert that, in arriving 
at this conception, we have thought of the development of the mind and 
not development of a particular area of knowledge or art. If this is accepted 
music, as a continuation, will require to be offered for specialised study at 
the higher secondary and college levels. As in other subjects, this will give 
us specialists in the field. This stage in music education needs much im- 
provement since it is to give us the personnel needed for the advancement of 
music and related subjects. Music requires to be correlated with other 
subjects, since such inter-relations exist in nature and the study will bring 
to light the oneness of knowledge. Here too, talents can seek the best 
possible further development and find the fulfilment of the individual as of 
the society. Unless music education is woven in the very texture of education 
itself, the education of man will remain narrow and impoverished. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE TO 
INDIAN MUSIC 

B. Chaitanya Deva 


It is true but regrettable that scientific attitude — which is only another 
way of naming an alert mind— has been almost absent from our musicology 
for quite a few centuries. It has been quite a tradition to stick to tradi- 
tion. And the older the tradition the more ‘sacred’ it is ! Let me hasten 
to add that I am not questioning the wisdom of the ancients. Quite a 
a few of the ancient works have risen to great heights of creative thinking. 
But, on the other hand, a greater proportion of writing on music is more 
plagiaristic than original and this is so in most cases even today. Musico- 
logy has come to mean historical cataloguing ; rarely do we meet an 
enquiring mind that does not take things for granted. And this is the 
essence of the scientific attitude. 

What happens when such a mind applies itself to musical problems ? 
For the present let us concern ourselves with the ‘theory’ of music. (The 
practice of music is also often stagnant and an alert artist is as rare as an 
alert musicologist.) 

The approach 

The scientific or enquiring mind concerns itself with the immediate — 
even the historical present, for to-day is but the fruit of yesterday. Because 
a mind moves with its own questioning it never takes anything for granted, 
always questioning, asking and destroying the blind petriferous authority. 
Such a mind is also intuitive, but free to enquire, to examine its own 
intuition. 

Creative musicologists have always been of this nature. They are 
concerned with their immediately present and current music ; for them his- 
tory has been more in the nature of background material. Bharata, 
Sarngadeva and Ahobala were such men of science, for they examined and 
logically described musical practices and just did not repeat historical texts. 
This freshness of outlook is a sign of vitality which we are very much in 
need of today, for much of present day musicology is a nostalgic repetition 
of history. 
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Pure Science 

There are many areas of enquiry where techniques of science can con- 
tribute greatly. A few problems are discussed here. Hiscussion 

(1) The question of Sruti-s has always engendered more d.s™ n 
than understanding. Here is an area where scientific hmkmg can h^. 
There is no doubt that this problem seems to have received an extraord 
narilyintuitiveand intelligent solution by our a f f 

lost the vital clue. It is necessary to reth.nk about the nature of musical 
scales, applying ideas and techniques of the mathematics of continui y 

discontinuity.^ ^ music js a messa g e . It is necessary t0 u " der_ 

stand the nature of this message. Of course, it is questionable whether a 
musical ‘meaning' could be understood by an extra musical medium Mo e 
simply put, what is the ‘emotion’ in music. There have been extremely 
vague talks about emotion, rasa and music, consisting of mainly quotations 
from ancient texts. But should we not reopen the issue and think things 
over again ? We must take up serious experiments in psychology to delve 
deeper into the ‘meaning’ of music. 

(3) Meaning apart, music can be studied as a message or code. Its 
nature as a stimulus and response — its structure— must be carefully analysed 
and determined. From such a study the classification of rSga-s could be 
attempted. Here again the modern scientific methods of information 
theory and cybernetics can be of use. 


Applied Science 

While the aspects mentioned above do not immediately appear to be 
of ‘practical’ use, there are many problems in the practical field that can 
benefit immensely by scientific methods. For example : 

(1) The manufacture and design of musical instruments can derive 
much from advance in physical acoustics. We do not even have good data 
on the tonal qualities of our instruments, and the material used for making 
them. I am sure with extensive experiments we can improve the quality of 
our instruments. Electronic instruments to suit our genius can be designed, 


opening up new dimensions in music. 

(2) Physiological acoustics is a science not yet well advanced. But, 
studies in voice production have been conducted. Here is a vast field where 
new methods in singing techniques can be learnt and taught. 

(3) I know of no musical institutions in our country which has even 
a semblance of psychological test for students. Students are admitted on 
paper qualifications : in some institutions — even universities — there is even 
a pretence of ‘practical interview’ which is a farce. But there can be pro- 
per psychological tests for musical abilities on which admission for training 
could be based. There could be periodic psychological tests of progress. 
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LIVING IN ART 

Jean Tappendorf 

Like many another mystery of the universe, esthetic experience must 
be inferred from the nature of its manifestations and the means to its 
achievement. The impulse to expansion of consciousness — for esthetic ex- 
perience is surely a part of it— and efforts to touch reality are certainly 
not new. Present trends only represent another turn of the spiral. Early 
Christian mystics and alchemists sought the same thing, each in his 
own way. Their special implementation was characteristic of their con- 
sciousness and culture. Personal illumination was sought most frequently 
through the exercise of devotion, religious fervor, and obedience. Anthro- 
pomorphic art played a large part in these devotions also, and the ardour 
and adoration focused upon paintings, statuary, etc., were excessive. In 
fact, this adoration and the conviction that these talismans could in fact 
respond in some way generated tremendous thought-forms about them. As 
succeeding worshippers or art-lovers worshipped or admired these works 
they felt tangibly the thought-forms, and in response increased their num- 
ber. This never-ending chain of cause and effect heightened the esthetic 
effect of these art works and they became not only masterworks of genius 
but powerful centres of the very aspirations they were meant to portray. 

Certainly art and beauty can play a key role in esthetic experience 
As Claude Bragdon said, ‘‘Art is related to life much as mathematics are 
related to discovery: that is. as a direction-finder and foreshadower of 
things to come.” But here another mystery confronts us; for though one 
aspect of reality is surely beauty, its boundaries defy definition. Those 
who would firmly define art, for instance, as “that which is beautiful" have 
trapped themselves in their own limitations. Beauty is. in fact, not only 
“in the eye of the beholder” and therefore highly individual, but it is 
incessantly changing with personal consciousness and public opinion. Fads 
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and mass acceptance condition us in turn, creating transient concepts,^ 
beauty. We have only to examine the primitive s art of ea rly . 

architecture of the Victorian era, or the styles of the -ttxent.es to 

illustrated.^ century a p re occcupation with thebeautiesof 

nature developed romantically into near nature-worship. Tb.s mterest per 
vaded all of the arts as well, from bucolic land-scapes to the revival ot 
Greek dancing out-of-doors. What a fitting antidote to the staid formaliza- 
tion Of public mores and private drabness! What a real need it was in that 
corseted airless world; for nature was free-or so man ‘bougM-aml un- 
conquerable. In a world conquered and bound, he longed to-be a part ot 
nature. Inevitably he despoiled the very thing he loved in an effort to 
conquer it too. . . . 

At the turn of the century two very significant changes took place in 
the attitudes toward estheticism. One was the change in art and music 
from representational to impressionist. Previously, thought and emotion 
were inferred, but forms dealt with the physical world. Even music, always 
ahead in development, was either mathematically sequential or descriptive. 
Though the romantic period certainly evoked emotion, its forms were solid. 
With the advent of the impressionists art began to go “inside”, for these 
artists and composers dealt with another realm altogether from physical 
life. Although nature played an even stronger part in their inspiration, 
religion was largely abandoned. This trend pervaded all the arts, and 
preoccupation with the non-physical world marked a major revolution in 
esthetics. The paintings of Les Fauves, the music of Debussy and Ravel, 
the innovations of Isadora Duncan, and the writing of Gertrude Stein were 
only sparks in a veritable avalanche of esthetic change. 

Nearly simultaneous with these developments in art cams a fascina- 
tion with spiritualism. Regardless of scientific interest or “spiritual” over- 
tones, it constituted parlor games to most who indulged in it. Its signi- 
ficant value, of course, was to establish the fact that an unseen world exists 
and that something besides material life pervades us. Though we may 
now consider it elementary that all beyond physical evidence is not 
necessarily spiritual, basic materialistic prejudices were broken. These two 
developments— impressionism in art and spiritualism— heralded things to 
come, for they were the direct forerunners of present interests. 

Interest in non-physical realms has increased against all obstacles. 
The evaluation of esthetic experience is still largely uncharted or undiffe- 
rentiated. Trying to correlate the things one reads and assimilates intellec- 
tually with living, galvanic changes in consciousness is difficult at best, 
especially when we consider that the printed matter is usually someone else’s 
experience. Add to this the interpenetration and interaction of all grades 
of matter, and we have even fewer ready answers. 
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Nonetheless, increasingly widespread interest in esthetic experience 
has grown to enormous proportions. From interest in spiritualism, public 
preoccupation has turned to the use of hallucinatory drugs. From non- 
physical subjects in art, we have progressed to fantasy and happenstance. 
Perhaps the most important factor in these trends is that we have gone 
“inside”, and have demanded that we experience rather than observe. This 
may be a rising trend, although to the undiscriminating, or to those un- 
acquainted with occult cautions the difference is merely between watching 
psychic phenomena and “getting in it”; between looking at a painting and 
having it hit you; between hearing music and having it reorganize you. It is 
vastly different to have Aunt Nellie communicate with you from the dead, 
and to take an LSD “trip”. Alarm over its perils from many quarters 
only seems to enhance the siren call to those who would live dangerously. 

It is in the arts of dance, painting, sculpture, music, and architecture 
that the most fascinating developments have taken place, however — and 
this for a significant reason perhaps: they are non-verbal. For words, 
spoken or written, are the peculiar province of the mind. They are the 
special tool of the “fifth race,” the people of the intellect. They are the 
artists most apt to rationalize, to differentiate, to individualize. Dynamism 
is more likely to express itself in terms of personal frustrations and year- 
nings for freedom. In the non-verbal arts the tendency is toward more 
abstract symbolism. In the dance, for instance, the expression of mood, 
and even philosophy, is frequent. There is an accompanying studied de- 
emphasis on costuming, set, or story line. 

A most important symptom of this developing consciousness is the 
increasing prevalence of creativity — by everyone. Not only are we en- 
couraged to taste the other fellow’s wine, but to devise our own. This free- 
dom of ideation, whether partaking of another’s art or creating our own, 
is the special forerunner of intuition; for creativity— true creativity — which 
touches the highest aspiration, is the hall-mark of the intuition. In The 
Lotus Fire, George Arundale, who understood this vitally, has written: 
“Art is one of the supreme forms of revelation, of the intimation of the 
more in the regions of the less, of freeing the imprisoned from their igno- 
rance and fear-hardened limitations. 

From the anthropomorphic worship of that which is “outside” our- 
selves, to the equally selfish desire for personal psychism, we may come 
to realize that esthetic experience of the world within is not ours to hold. 

It has no barriers save those we make by our efforts to hold it. The world 
within becomes the world without when the wholeness of life is glimpsed. 
The buddhic-intuitional level of consciousness— the first plane of Unity- 
dawns for us all, soon or late, if we will but break our prisons. 


SUNLIGHT AMONG SHADOWS 

Mina Swaminathan 


The holidays are over, and it’s time to go back to work. And one 
should be able to go back with renewed vigour, full of the spirit and power 
of joy. For that is what our autumn festival signifies, in all the manifesta- 
tions in which it is found in all parts of our country. In Bengal, and 
Eastern India, it is the victory of the goddess Durga, Sakti incarnate, 
quelling the demon of ignorance; in Northern India, it is the triumph of 
Rama and the destruction of the demons which is celebrated; in the 
Navaratri festival of Southern India, the forces of good arrayed in all their 
splendour dispel, by their very appearance almost, the forces of evil. After 
witnessing such spectacles of the Eternal Victory of Good over Evil — 
re enacted once more for our sakes, should we not be refreshed in spirit, and 
full of ever-present-joy? 

Looking around, it seems that this is not so. It is very much a 
joyless world. The first sign of joy is the ability to lose oneself in the work 
or task at hand, to participate with delight in an activity for its own sake. 
Thoughts of reward have no place in such activity. Yet we have succeed- 
ed in training even our children to look for “rewards” in every activity. 
Competitions and prize-distributions in every sphere of life are partly to 
blame. So is our utilitarian philosophy of expecting every action to lead 
to some extraneous gain, immediate or distant, for the individual concerned. 

Some time ago, the organisers of a recreation centre for children 
found to their surpise that attendance was dropping off sharply. The 
activities offered by the centre included music, dance, drama, sewing, pain- 
ting, other crafts— all provided at no cost, and serving an area of middle 
and lower class homes, where such facilities are not available either at 
school or at home. It was to be expected that many parents would be 
cold to such a programme, on the ground that it did not help their children 
to improve in their academic performance, nor to get jobs, nor in any 
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other obviously “useful” way. But it was a shock to 
dropped out give as the reason for doing so-“There seems " Wh ° 
doing this for so many months if we are not to net a . P ° mt 

of the year”. Imagine youngsters who could find no iov in sim f **, CBd 
in healthy and pleasant activities pursued for their own sake but '£ eaSU '. eS ’ 
to have the carrot of a certificate dangledin front nf tL 
deeply have they been affected by the attitudes of fA u***' S ° 
them — “What use is it?” Udes of the world around 

of thAliA *!? “ the , C ° Untry that « ave world the idea of “Lila-” 
of he world as the manifestation of the Divine Energy at play A ani 
mals, and Man, and their Creator nlav or • . . AI1 am * 

ancients knew this well enough; why have we succumbed^ “I “a °“ r 
ethic that equates duty with unpleasantness? ° * dreary 

Because we lack the joy to pursue any activity for its own sake this 
is a nation of beginnings. We are forever inaugurating whh or whho, 
speeches, orever planning new ventures and starting new p oje^ w fh a 
them are that-' rUmP 1 etS ' A^ d ° We gCt -tout carry ng on with 
DelhHs co and ‘ heref0re dU " and unpleasa "‘- A new venture !n 

to m«t o“ y A 8,n8 ' °" e SUch 8roup ’ recen,,y •hat plans 

to meet once a week, announces its programme as a “weekly session of 

tie?' bt f 'd" It u h ° PeS ‘° bring together people of different communi- 
ties, by introducing the music of different regions, and simply providing an 

ini' ? ? d? Pe0Pl , e ‘° 86t ‘ 0gether f ° r a " h0Ur a weelTpSate 

too simnle and § ° Ut ° f Yet il seems ,hat this is altogether 

|oo sim p le and naive a programme for those who ask “What use is it” oi 

■,. hat . S tbe f r ® '* f ° r me ?” The programme got off to a modest start, 
with a handful of people present on the fi. st evening, and no formal inaugu- 
ra ion. Everyone heaved a sigh of relief— a good begining had been made 
It is nobody s concern that in four weeks the attendance was down to three. 
Alter all, it is too much to expect of adults, concerned with the serious busi- 
nessof getting a living, to indulge in something so childish and purposeless 
as having fun”. Music as an aid to marriage, yes; music as an aid to fame, 
yes; music as a status symbol, yes; but music not in aid of anything else,’ 
music just for itself, music for simple fun, No. 

And yet, the spirit of joy persists, and breaks out, in spite of all our 
attempts to subdue it. Night after night in various parts of the city, the 
Rama Lila was played by enthusiastic groups of amateurs. The actors— 
hotel boys, domestic servants, labourers and artisans, people who work at 
demanding physical jobs all day— are not averse to giving freely of them- 
selves and their time at night, for weeks on end, counting both rehearsals 
and performances. The same can be said of all those who, in one way or 
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another cave extra time during the last few weeks, often precious and 
hard-won 8 time, to preparation for the religious festivals. No doubt they 
iill remember some heartburnings, some quarrels, some broken fnendsh.ps 
and some wasteful committee meetings-but they do it year ^ter year 
it must bring on the whole a sense of satisfaction-of a job undertaken 
for its own g sake. and well done. There is still hope in asking ourselves 
the question: What did they get out of it? 

Yes, there is still hope. Here is a success story of love and courage, 
in another sphere where there was a felt need: 

In the field of child welfare services and opportunities, almost all me 
facilities from the most sophisticated, such as on-the-spot painting compe- 
titions children’s museums, libraries and exhibitions, recreation centres, 
Bal Bh’avans and theatre groups, to the most elementary such as nutrition 
programmes, pre-school centres and special care for disabled children of 
various types, are concentrated in the cities. The vast majority of nursery 
and kindergarten schools are to be found in a handful of cities, though all 
educationists are agreed that the pre-school years are probably the most 
important years, educationally speaking. Within the cities, there is a great 
contrast between what passes for education in the overcrowded, ill- 
equipped and poorly staffed State schools and the opportunies provided to 
some children in the better schools. It is almost a physical shock to move 
from one to the other. Till we become not only aware of the “shadows” 
in our society, but unable to accept their existence complacently, as we do 
now, this state of affairs will go on. 

But there are already people who refuse to accept this sort of thing as 
inevitable. One of the most heartening and inspiring ventures in this 
direction is the formation, by a small group of courageous and imaginative 
women, of the mobile creches for the children of working mothers. The 
first item on the programme is cleanliness. The children, of all ages from 
six months to ten years, are collected in the morning and well-scrubbed 
and washed. Fresh and bright-eyed, they assemble in a small “kutcba” 
hut and receive medical attention, inspection, simple treatment and 
medicines, care of the eyes, hair, skin and teeth. The mornings are for 
lessons in reading, writing, arithmetic and general knowledge. There is a 
simple and nourishing midday meal provided by a charitable organisation, 
and milk. The afternoons are devoted to simple crafts and handwork, 
such as sewing and knitting for the girls, gardening for the boys, games for 
all, and another simple snack before they break up for the day, to return 
home along with their mothers from the building construction site. 

The building contractors, at first perhaps suspicious, held aloof, and 
watched the women, who, undismayed, gathered the children under a tree 
and began their work, digging their toes in, as it were. Soon the contractors 
put up a small shed for them to hold the school in, next a store room, and 
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now provide enough money also to meet the great part of the recurring 
expenditures. This indicates a new sense of social responsibility which has 
so far not been noticeable in this section of society. 

So much has already been accomplished with such limited physical 
resources — which only goes to prove that it is the people that are far more 
important than material resources. It is human resources which have met 
and faced this problem— it is courage, imagination, daring, determination 
and, above all, love. For a need was seen ; it was felt ; it has been met. 
And what but love can respond so simply and authentically to need ? Not a 
sloppy, sentimental, wishy-washy love that talks much and does little— but 
a love that has the wisdom to see what needs to be done, and the courage 
to do it. And these are the sort of people who are the sunlight that must 
drive out the shadows, people who “see” with their hearts and act with their 
heads and hands. 
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biography 

G. N. BALASUBRAHMANYAM 


G.N. Balasubrahraanyam, or "G.N.B. ” as he was popularly known, 
had wanted to become a lawyer. Music was one of his hobbies. By a strange 
quirk of fate he had to abandon his study of law, and music became his 
profession and career. 

G.N.B. was the son of G. Narayanaswatni Aiyar and was born on 
the 6th January 1910 at Gudalur in South India. Narayanaswatni Aiyar 
who was the Head master of the Hindu High School, Madras, was himself 
a great lover of Karnatak Music and learnt violin under Karur Chinna- 
swami Aiyar. He was on terms of close intimacy with stalwarts like Puchi 
Srinivasa Aiyengar, Madurai Pushpavanam Aiyar, Sarabha Sastrigal and, 
Jater.Ariyakudi Ramanuja Aiyengar and others. These musicians used to 
visit his house whenever they were in Madras for their concerts 

Thus G.N.B. grew from very early childhood in an atmosphere of 
classical Karnatak Music and soon began to evince interest in it His 
father encouraged the early propensities in him and even arranged for re- 
gular lessons under Madurai Subrahmanya Aiyar, a co-pupil under Karur 
Chmnaswam' A'yar G.N.B. was thus provided with an early initiation 
into the lakshya of Karnatak music. The frequent visits of Ariyakudi 
Wnuja Aiyengar held out opportunities for listening to him. The ex- 

o'SUirS ■' •— *» * ■ 
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account of ill health. The organisers put G.N.B. in his place. The young 
artiste gave a very good performance and thus commended himself to the 
attention of the music-loving public. 

Soon the attention of film producers was drawn towards him. G.N.B 
was of medium height and of fair complexion. He had also very attractive 
features. Further, in those days, the system of using play-back singers had 
not come into vogue. Tamil films used to be heavily laden with songs. 
In those days no body thought it an anachronism if Lord Krishna, in a 
film, sang a Tyagaraja Kriti with niraval, svaram and all. So it is no 
wonder that G.N.B. found himself accepting lucrative offers from the film 
people. But his histrionic talents were in no way commensurate with his 
abilities as a musician. So he failed to make any lasting impression as a 
film actor. 

But such appearances as he made in films, certainly helped to make 
his name well-known among the public at large, and his concerts used to 
draw unmanageably large crowds. G.N.B. himself had declared Ariyakudi 
Ramanuja Aiyengar as his mentor. But he was also greally influenced by 
the Nagaswaram maestro Rajaratnam Pillai. He fused these two styles 
and successfully evolved a style which was all his own. 

G.N.B. had a very pleasing voice, and he excelled in Bravura passages 
or brigas as they are known. Very fast singing is usually associated with 
his style. His style is also known as the neo-classical style, as the emphasis 
is mostly on svarasthana rather than on svara with its gamaka-s and 
Sruti-. 5. Some felt that he strove to appeal to the intellect of the listeners. 
In the beginning of his career he used to tease his audience by taking rare 
raga-s like Malavi, Andolikd and Narayam for short aldpana-s. His con- 
certs were noteworthy for elaborate and pleasing alapana, crisp rendering 
of kpiti-s and lucid swaraprastara-s. 

His style of singing found favour with the younger generation of 
of musicians, and he attracted a host of disciples. There were also Ekalaiva 
Sishya-s who practised his style on their own. 

In all his actions, G.N.B. was guided by an unquenching sense for 
sensuous beauty and showmanship. He dressed himself extremely carefully 
and elegantly for his concerts. He eschewed unbecoming mannerisms. He 
was very particular that the tambura behind him should be kept straight 
so as to provide a pleasing visual background as well. He was fond of the 
good things of life and was always surrounded by friends and admirers. 
He developed an abiding interest in astrology. In his maturing years 
G.N.B. was a Sri Vidya updsaka. He has composed a number of kriti-s on 
Sri Tripurasundari. G.N.B. reached the peak of fame early in life. Even so, 
he held older musicians in high regard and esteem and did not think it beneath 
his dignity to take guidance from them. Ai a function got up in his honour 
at Kallidaikurichi he paid glowing tributes to Ramalinga Bhagavathar and 
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chided the public for not honouring him properly. Various bodies vied 
with one another in honouring him. He was made President for the 1960 
Annual Conference of the Madras Music Academy and conferred the title 
o( Sanglta Kalanidhi that goes with the presidentship. The Sangeet Natak 
Akademi (National Academy of music, dance and drama for India) 
conferred its Annual award for Vocal Kamatak Music to G.N.B. in- the 
year 1958. . ■ 

He was the Asthana VidwSn of Travancore for a long time. The All 
India Radio also availed itself of his services as producer of its Madras , 

Station. This post he held until he left for Trivandrum to take up appoint- 
ment as Principal of the Sri Swati Tirunal Academy of Music. 

While at Trivandrum he had a recurrence of his heart ailment, and , 

he passed away on 1st May 1965 at the untimely age of 54. In his 
death KarnStak music has lost an outstanding musician who created 
a new vogue. He was also a composer of no mean merit. 

M.L. Vasanthakumari, S. Kalyanaraman and V. Ramachandran 
are some of his pupils. Radha and Jayalakshmi are also good exponents of 
his style, having learnt it from T.R. Balasubramanyan, a senior pupil of 
G.N.B, 

N.G.A. 


biography 

SUBBARAMA DIKSHITAR 


Of the Karnatak Music Trinity, Muttusvami DIkshitar was, it might 
be said, singularly fortunate in having his hereditary and pupilary line 
perpetuated by such an illustrious figure as Subbarama DIkshitar. Most 
of the former’s compositions were assiduously learnt, practised and authen- 
tically recorded for posterity in the latter's monumental work, “Sanglta 
Sampradaya PradarSini”. Subbarama DIkshitar was the grandson and 
adopted son of BalusvSmi DIkshitar, younger brother of Muttusvami DIkshi- 
tar. He was himself a musician and composer of great merit but it is as a 
musicologist (in the best sense of the word) that he has earned our gratitude 


Born in 1839 as the second son of Sivarama Aiyar and Annapuranl at 
Tiruvarur, Subbarama DIkshitar was taken to Ettayapuram at the age of 
five by his maternal grandfather, Balusvami DIkshitar, who later adopted 
him as son. The natural gift of music in the child was so competently 
nurtured by the adopted father that soon, even at the age of seventeen, the 
boy blossomed into a composer. Besides, he studied and mastered Sanskrit 
and Telugu literature under Vi|fittikulam Krishpaiah and others. 


In his autobiography, which is one of the 77 biographies of musicians 
included in "Sanglta Sampradaya PradarSini", there is a reference to a test 
to which Subbarama DIkshitar was put by the Maharaja ol Ettayapuram 
who asked the former to compose within an hour a Jalisvaram in Yamuna 



lamentations of highly intric; 
i test made Subbarama DIk 
he claims of many other olde 
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A biography of Subbarama Dikshitar would be incomplete W,ttiout a 
special mention of RSu Bahadur A.M. Chinnasvami Mudal.yar. _but for 
whose inspiration and insistence “Sangita Sampradaya PradarS.m would 
not have seen the light of day. With his extra-ordinary gift and passion for 
Karnfitak Music. Chinnasvami Mudaliyar sacrificed all his wealth and health 
for the propagation and promotion of this divine art. A Master of Arts of the 
Madras University and Superintendent of the Madras Secretariat, Mudaliyar 
was also a Roman scholar and adept in Western music and Staff Notation. 
He undertook the Himalavan task of publishing through his monthly periodi- 
cal "Oriental Music in European Notation” a large number of compositions 
of Tyagaraja and others in staff notation and in Tamil, Telugu and English 
scripts. Contact between Chinnasvami Mudaliyar and Subbarama Dikshitar 
began through correspondence in the columns of "The Hindu” and 
"Oriental Music” and it soon developed into friendship and genuine admi- 
ration for each other. 


When old age and deteriorating eyesight were becoming insurmoun- 
table obstacles, Chinnasvami Mudaliyar thoughtfully chose Subbarama 
Dikshitar as the right person to continue his mission, at least to the extent 
of bringing out all Dikshitar Kriti-s in Telugu with exhaustive notation. He 
chose the right occasion, the coronation of Jagadvlra Rama VehkateSvara 
Eddappa Raja at Ettayapuram in 1899, to bind Subbarama Dikshitar in- 
escapably to this noble task under the patronage of the Raja. Subbarama 
Dikshitar himself says in his preface (in Telugu) that Chinnasvami Mudaliyar 
had appealed to him to print and publish all his (Subbarama Dikshitar’s) 
knowledge “without reservations”. 


His “Sangita Sampradaya PradarSini", in two volumes, runs to about 
1 700 pages covering almost all topics of practical Musicology. It includes an 
elaborate treatment of raga-s with their sahchdra-s, other laksltaha-s, Lakshana 
Gitam-s, etc., by the use of various special signs for notations and gamaka-s. 
Some may consider the symbols too involved, but they were necessary to 
indicate nuances of svara-s. 


In all, 170 Gita-s, 10 Prabhandha-s-and 41 Chittatana-s of Venkata- 
makhi, 229 Kriti-s of Muttusvami Dikshitar, some Ragamalika-s and mis- 
cellaneous compositions of Ramasvami Dikshitar (father of Muttusvami 
Dikshitar). some of Tyagaraja’s and Syama Sastri's and over 100 other 

pieces comprising of SSladi-s, Varnam-s, Svara jati-s and Daru-s some in 

Tamil— have been given in detailed notation. The author has strived hard 
to express in printing all the gamaka-s peculiar to Karna(ak Music, which 
can normally be understood and sung only by hearing. 
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SUBBARAMA DIKSHITAR 


His great work was due in no small measure to the encouragement 
and financial help given by the Ettayapuram rulers, five generations of whom 
were great lovers and patrons, some of them even composers, of music. 

Subbarama Dikshitar was a master of the Vina. He has given valuable 
notes on the common pitfalls in playing Vina and Vocal singing. He ranks 
high among the composers of the post-Trinity period, "Sankaracharyam” 
in the raga Sankarabharanam, “Parthasarathi” in Yadukula-Kambhoji and 
the Padavarnam “Mamobalahiri” in Khamas are among his well-known 
compositions. While being in the footsteps of his great predecessor Mut- 
tusvami Dikshitar's, his compositions can be recognized by his own indivi- 
duality and spark of originality. "Sangita Sampradaya Pradarsini’ contains 
many of his Varnam-s, Kriti-s and Ragamalika-s. His Sanchdri s throw light 
upon and add usefulness to Ragalakshana-s. His capacity as a teacher 
also can be understood from his another less known work called "Prathama 
Abhyasa Pustaka.” In collaboration with the Tamil scholar, Mukku 
Pulavar, he composed “Valli Bharatam” a dance-drama in Tamil. 

Bhatkhande, the celebrated Hindustani musicologist, met Subbarama 
Dikshitar and took guidance from him in the study of ‘Chaturdandi Praka- 
Sika’ and the Mela-Janya Scheme. When Dikshitar passed away in 1906, 
the great poet Subrahmanya Bharati sang with feeling two elegies on him. 

Subbarama Dikshitar’s only son, Muttusvami alias Ambi Dikshitar, 
was also a renowned Vainika, and adorned the Ettayapuram court after his 
father. Some of today’s noted Vairfika-s are the pupils of Ambi Dikshitar. 

Until recently, Telugu has been the lingua franca of Karnatak Music. 
Many of the composers with other mother-tongues chose to compose in 
Telugu. Subbarama Dikshitar was no exception and his ‘Sangita Sampra- 
daya Pradarsini’ is also in Telugu script. Sponsored by the Sangcet Natak 
Akademi, the Madras Music Academy is bringing out a Tamil translation of 
this great work in four volumes, three of which have already been published. 

— T. R. S. 
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biography 

MAHA VAIDYANATHA AIYAR 


After the Karnatak Music Trinity— Tyagaraja, Muttusvami Dikshitar 
and Syama Sastri— no name has endeared itself to generations in the South 
as that of Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar. In his biography of this celebrated 
musician, the great Tamil scholar and savant Mahamahopadhyaya Dr U.V. 
Svaminatha Aiyar (who was not given to exaggeration) says : “Very rarely 
does the music world come across a musician of the calibre of Maha 
Vaidyanatha Aiyar. He was unique among thousands. His divine 
personality infused music with a new spirit. Tamilnadu "was blessed to 
have had him”. 

(Maha) Vaidyanatha Aiyar (also known Sivan) was born in 1844, 
some three years before Tyagaraja passed away. He was the third son of 
Panchanada Aiyar alias Duraisvami Aiyar, of Vaiyacheri in Tanjore district, 
a village noted for its rich religious and cultural traditions. His elder 
brother was Ramasvami Sivan, from whom he was inseparable through- 
out his life. His mother came of the line of the famous composers, Anai 
and Aiya of the Tanjore royal court. Duraisvami Aiyar too belonged to a 
family of musicians. 


Even from childhood the two brothers, Ramasvami and Vaidyanathan 
displayed remarkable aptitude for music, and they were both trained by their 
father. Vaidyanatha Aiyar, in particular, was endowed with a divine voice 


sing charm, grace, range and fast delivery. The elder brother had a 
1 taste for Tamil literature and he specialized in it in addition to music, 
some lime the father put them both under the tutelage of Mandn- 
avadi Venkajasubrahmanya Aiyar, pupil of Tyagaraja and renowned 
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VAIDYANATHA AIYAR 


At the very early age of seven Vaidyanatha Aiyar attained proficiency 
m Ragam-Pallavi, the high water-mark of creative art in Karnatak music 
His gifted voice had a range of over three octaves and he could manipulate 
six degrees of speed. It was not long before the prodigy's talent was re- 
cognized and patronized. He was invited for concerts in connection with 
marriages and other festivities. In concerts his brother Ramasvami Aiyar 
sat by his side playing the Tambuta and singing in accompaniment to him. 

At the age of ten, within three years of his entering the profession 
Vaidyanatha Aiyar was invited to the Pudukojtai darbar which was adorned 
by eminent musicians like VipS Subbukkutti Aiyar. His great merit was 
duly recognized there and, shortly thereafter, he was invited to the darbar-s 
of Ramanathapuram and Ettayapuram, not to speak of many other patrons 
of the southern districts. 


The Tiruvaduturai religious mutt has a long tradition of patronage 
to music and literature. At the time Vaidyanatha Aiyar came into pro- 
minence Sri Subrahmapya Desikar, perhaps the greatest and most enlightend 
patron in the history of the mutt, was Junior PontifT at Kallidaikurichi in 
Tirunelveli district. He invited Vaidyanatha Aiyar and made him sing 
among, and in a contest with, the famous musicians, Peria (Senior) Vaidya- 
natha Aiyar and Chinna (Junior) Vaidyanatha Aiyar, whom he was already 
patronizing. Vaiyacheri Vaidyanatha Aiyar was just a boy of 12, but he 
surpassed the veterans. He elaborated the raga Chakravakam for the first 
time. In recognition of his grand mastery young Vaidyanatha Aiyar was 
awarded the titile ‘Maha’ (great) prefixed to his name. Thenceforth he was 
known as Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar. 


The great musician's fame spread far and wide, and he was invited 
thrice to the Travancore darbar where he won the appreciation of such 
musicians of eminence as Paramesvara Bhagavatar and Coimbatore Raghava 
Aiyar. He was also invited thrice to the Mysore darbar. The Raja of Ven- 
ka(agiri, who was a scholar in music, honoured him with double sanmanam 
just for the pleasure and benefit of a musicological discussion with him. 


His brother Ramasvami Sivan composed many songs and more parti- 
cularly, a big devotional work called “Periya Purapa KIrtanaigal”. Vaidya- 
natha Aiyar himself composed, under the signature “Guhadasa'', classical 
compositions and verses in Sanskfit and Tamil. Besides, he gave the music 
and a new text for the 72-mf/a rdgamdlikd which was in the archives of the 
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Tanjore palace. A study of the ragamahka would reveal how be contrived 
to avoid undue dissonance and extract the semblance of Raga from Vivadt 
metas. For the rest, his voice was there. 


Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar’s popularity was not confined to the elite. 
His magical voice, inspired music, and sense of proportion and propriety, 
all these stood him in good stead with the general public also. They thronged 
to hear him. The duration of his concert was from 1 J to 2 hours only, with 
the major part devoted to Ragam-Pallavi and the rest to two or three com- 
positions and short alapana-s. It was pure music par excellence. For applied 
music in the form of devotional songs and verses, for which too he was 
greatly in demand, he usually gave a second performance on the following 
day. His musical discourses (Siva-katha-s) propagated Bhakti (piety) along 
with Rakti (aesthetic delight). He was a legend in his own time. 


He was deeply religious, simple and unassuming but not wanting 
in wit or worldly wisdom. His radiant personality exuded charm, grace 
and humility, and a confidence born of disciplined living. Independent as he 
was, he did not, as Tyagaraja had done before him, shun patronage, princely 
or popular. Patronage in those days meant homage. He was rewarded 
handsomely for his cor. .rts but payment was not considered “the price". 
It was sanmanam, the respect shown to the learned. Nor was there any 
stipulation. The story is told of how, a few years before his death, when for 
a concert of his at Madras the organizers collected “gate money" Maha 
Vaidynatba Aiyar, coming to know of it, indignantly refused to sing where 
they “sold” music. Evidently those were the twilight years of musical in- 
dependence and enlightened patronage. 


During his career he changed his residence from Vaiyacheri to Tiru- 
vaiyaru. A number of pupils and admirers stayed in his house and were 
fed by him. He did not, however, teach anyone directly. His siuging was 
sufficient inspiration to them. Lessons were given to some by his brother 
Ramasvami Sivan. Among his well-known pupils were Ramanathapuram 
Pucchi Srinivasa Aiyahgar and Umayalpuram Svaminalha Aiyar. 


Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar gave new dimensions of creative interpreta- 
tion to some of the compositions of the Trinity, and tradition (as distingui- 
shed from orthodoxy) accepted them. It was he who gave a new tempo and 
popularity to Dikshitar’s 'Vatapi-ganapatim' in the raga Hamsadhvani. 
Great as his gifts were even from childhood, he did not, we learn, let go any 
memf w? t0 u’T r ° Ve his musiciansh >P. scholarship and literary attain- 
ments. When he died m 1893, at the early age of 49, the world of KarnStak 
music felt that it had lost the greatest musician since TyagarSja. V. KS. 


biography 

BHATKHANDE 


Pioneer in modern Hindustani musicology. Pandit Vishnu Narayan 
Bhatkhande occupies a respected place in Indian music history. Conditions 
in the music world were far from encouraging when he appeared on the 
scene but by the sheer power of his will, courage and tireless industry he 
overcame all difficulties and consolidated the theory and practice of 
Hindustani music. 

Patronage of Hindustani music was then largely in the hands of princes, 
and the musicians attached to the courts followed differing traditions called 
gltarands. Not only style but, in many cases, even grammar differed and 
there was no uniform code for all Hindustani music. With a keen, modern 
mind Bhatkande perceived the need for consolidation and codification. In 
Karnatak music he found a large amount of unanimity, and in his work he 
was greatly inspired by Subbarania DIkshitar of EHajapuram in South 


Bhatkhande was born in a Maharashtra family at Walkeshvar in 
Bombay on August 10, 1860, on Gokulashtami day. His mother was talen- 
ted in music, and it was from her that young Vishpu Narayan inherited his 
passion for music. Even from a very young age the boy won prizes and 
certificates of merit for music in school competitions and local cultural 
functions. He also played on the flute and took part in Ram Mas. As a 
college student Bhathkaruje learnt Sildr in his spare time from Vallabha Das 
Dfimulji and later from Gopil Giri, both of whom were well-known 
musicians of the time. 

His family being of moderate means, Bhatkhapde, after graduation, 
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e job of a teacher in Elphinstone School at Bombay. After a few 
went in for the study of Law and joined the Bar in 1887, settling 
ractice at Bombay. But his heart and soul was in music. So he 
i himself engaged in musical pursuits. He joined the Gayan 
njdali run by prominent Parsees of Bombay and studied Dhrupad 


Gifted with a facile pen and command over a number of leading 
languages, Bhatkhande took special interest in collecting works on music in 
various languages like Hindi. Gujarifti, Bengali, Telugu and Tamil, not to 
speak of Sanskrit, English and Marathi. To get at more information and 
details concerning music, musicians and music texts through direct contact, 
Bhatkhande made extensive tours throughout the length and breadth of India 
and listened to various musicians and music discussions besides collecting a 
good number of ancient Sanskrit treatises like Svara-me|a-kalanidhi, 
SangTta Parijata, Raga Vibddha, Sad-raga-chandrodaya, Raga-tarangini, 
etc.— in fact most of the valuable books of Indian music. With great diffi- 
culty he collected them and got many of them printed. A few of them were 
translated into other languges also. He was a scholar, musicologist, musi- 
cian, composer and teacher, all rolled into one. 

The musical ideas stored in the ancient texts had given him a part of 
our musical heritage but the major part was jealously guarded by the practi- 
sing musicians as something of a private property. They would not easily 
part with it. Bhatkhande's sincerity, unostentatious behaviour and missio- 
nary zeal earned for him the friendship and co-operation of many a distin- 
guished musician and persuaded him to pass on his treasured knowledge 
in raga-s and cliija-s. Musicians like Mohamad Alikhan of Jaipur, Ahmed 
Ali and Ashak Ali recorded for him many rare and valuable compositions 
in phonograph. Valuable collections from musicians together with his own 
theoretical studies in the subject paved the way for the culmination of his 
work in four volumes on theory and six song-books known as “Kramik 
Pustak Malika” which are acclaimed as highly informative and educative, 
givmg the best repertoire of classical Hindustani songs with short theoretical 
introductions. In addition to his collections, we also have his original 
compositions : the Lakshana GIta-s. Svaramalika-s. Sadra-s, K.hyal-s and 


Though Bhatkhande valued tradition and derived ideas froi 
is and practising musicians, he did not forget that in a progre 


a change of approach ic j 

stances. For analysing raga-s he accepted the basis of twelve's vara j/Adna-r 
instead of harping on Jruti-s. This finds expression in his book in Sanskrit 
called “Snmal-lakshya-sangitam” written in the year 1910 under the pseu- 
donym "Chatur Pandit”. Both this book and its elaborate commentary in 
four parts in MarSjhi under the title “Hindustani Sangita Paddhati” and 
under the pseudonym, Vishnu Sarma, are valuable aids in music education. 

Bhatkhande had some original views on Raga classification too He 
approached the raga-s by a two-fold classification. One was the configura- 
tional, the Ragahga Paddhati pertaining to forms and feelings, and the other 
structural, the That Paddhati. The former was the existing Paddhati and the 
latter his own introduction. By this, he tried to group the raga-s under 10 
Mefo-s drawn from the South India Meja scheme and named differently. 
Though this scheme initially faced adverse criticism it has come to stay. 

Besides the books already mentioned, Bhatkhande has to his credit a 
number of books like “A short Historical Survey of the Music of Upper 
India” and “A comparative study of the music systems in the 15th, 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries.” He also published a number of research papers in 
juurnals and every one of them provided constructive suggestions to 
improve the existing condition of music. 

Bhatkhande is often described as the Father of the modern Music 
Conference. In 1916 he organised the first All India Music Conference at 
Baroda under the patronage of Maharaja Sayoji Rao Gaekwad and later 
many others. 

He was also an active member of various cultural organisations and 
was a valued friend of distinguished patrons of Art. The popularity and 
influence he had then acquired enabled him to build various music institu- 
tions and to introduce music as a subject in universities like the Banaras 
Hindu University. 

The bodily life of this great man came to an end on October 19, 1936, 
but bis spirit continues in the tradition he has left behind. Sarvasri S.N. 
Ratanjankar and Late Wadilal learnt under him. 

The Marris College of Hindustani Music at Lucknow, for the founding 
of which Bhatkhande was mainl^ responsible, is a standing monument to his 
greatness. It is now known as Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidyapee{h. 


—t.O. 


biography 

VISHNU DIGAMBAR PALUSKAR 


Papdit Vishnu Digambar Paluskar was born at Kurundwad (Maha- 
rashtra) in the year 1872. His father was a Kirtankar and it was most natural 
that Panditj'i too inherited music. But in his youth, despite financial diffi- 
culties, PatKjitji had a great desire to study and gain recognition as a scholar. 


p! ?, d u d , ^ , ar ‘ under one of th e greatest exponents of music, the late 
Papdit Balaknshpabuwa Ichalkaranjikar. 


musician uTualivTa °v* ? eE C ‘ ed but even disc °^aged. The average 
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VISHNU DIGAMBAR PALUSKAR 


wooed and won. For this purpose, PaijiJit Vishriu Digambar toured all 
over the country several times giving performances of classical music and 
demonstration of his technique of teaching. To him, music meant har- 
mony and joy and these he sought to share, even with the uninitiated. For 
he was convinced that no art could hope to survive in modern times, if 
for its mere appreciation or enjoyment, it were to demand a preparatory 
study of not less than half a dozen years or so. Indeed, he could be said 
to be the first amongst modern Indian musicians to realize that all great 
art had to draw its inspiration from contemporary life and that bereft of 
its social values, it was like a mere empty kernel. In this sense, he was 
a pioneer and a revolutionary, both in his outlook and methods. The 
principal objectives which Papijitji had in view were 

(а) to modernize the methods of instruction in Indian Music; 

(б) to train qualified teachers for this purpose; and 

(c) to restore to music its rightful place as an integral part of our 
culture. 

For purposes of instruction, he prepared and published suitable text 
books exceeding fifty in number. He also evolved a suitable system of 
notation. To secure professional acceptance for these methods and to 
modernize the outlook of the Indian votaries of the art and science of 
music by making them conscious of their social rather than individual 
values, Pamjit Vishriu Digambar initiated the organisation of All-India 
Music Conferences for the votaries of Indian Music. These conferences 
used to be latterly held over a number of years in the pandal of the Indian 
National Congress immediately after the Congress Session. Pap^itji never 
failed to attend a session of the National Congress and succeeded in per- 
suading its leaders to include the singing of our National Anthem and 
other patriotic songs in their programme for the Congress Session. Thus 
he came in close contact with all the important leaders of his generation, 
such as Lala Lajpat Rai, Lokmanya Tilak, Pandit Malviya, Mahatma 
Gandhi and others, and was able to enlist their support for his own cause, 
the regeneration of Indian Music. Gifted with a sweet and sonorous voice 
of great volume and an arresting personality PaptJitji could sing with such 
an intensity of feeling that he could rouse in his audience whatever pitch 
of emotion he chose to excite. So great was the power of his musical 
appeal that even the Government of India in those days deemed it necessary 
to pay their attention to these musical activities of his and in 1906 issued 
an order prohibiting him from singing political and patriotic songs in 

To train qualified teachers, Papijitji founded the Gandharva Maha- 
vidyalaya, as mentioned before, a boarding institution in which the students 
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Synopsis of Illustrated talk 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RAGA 

V. V. Sadagopan 


At the outset let us recognize that, in Kama(ak music, the term Raga 
is not always used in the same sense. 

For instance when we say that the raga of the Dikshitar kfiti, “Maye 
tvam ya hi,” is Tarangini or Sudhatarangini we mean that particular tune. 
As far as I know this raga begins and ends with the composition. No artist 
to my knowledge has attempted to elaborate on the melodic picture presen- 
ted by the kfiti, and I do not think it can be elaborated in a way that the 
whole enlarged picture has a distinct character about it and does not 
suggest a patch-work of other well-known raga-s’ (illustration). 

That was one meaning, a rather loose meaning, of the term, Raga. 
An essential condition of Raga is an inherent potentiality for elaboration. 
Raga means melodic theme.- As in verbal thought, a theme has a central 
idea which can be expressed in a sentence, a paragraph, or an essay. Rich 
raga-s lend themselves to elaborate treatment into an essay or even a thesis. 
There are other raga-s which can be elaborated only to a certain extent, 
say a paragraph. All the same, the principle of a central unitary idea 
which can be expanded is a necessary condition for a melodic picture to be 
termed Raga in its best sense, as understood in Indian music. 

The advent of stringed instruments with twelve frets to an octave 
threw open a vast range of possibilities in the discovery of raga-s around 
scales or me/a-s, ably propounded by Venkatamakbin as the 72-Mela 
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scheme. Raga-s of earlier o.igin were classified under his scheme later. 
varin „,lv bv various writers on music. All the time, however, the writers 
and musicians should have been concious of limitations of the classification. 
More things were understood then than today. Raga-s which evolved after 
the Mela scheme were the result of aesthetic search by “ 

around the scale positions and not on them. Kharaharaprtya Chakravakam, 
Vachaspati HarikambltOji and Simhendramadyamam are such raga-s. The 
mere scale does not produce the raga. It is when the artist sensitively 
handles the svarasthana-s of the scale-lingering on some, passing over with 
but a slight touch on some others, going in for distant svara-s in various 
curves, shaking some and not shaking others, and so on— that Raga (which 
is derived from its original meaning of Rakti or pleasing quality) is born. 
So when we refer to all the scales as raga-s we again use the word in a loose 
sense of the term. This is the second meaning of Raga in use today. 

The true meaning of Raga has been suggested, namely, that it is a 
pleasing melodic theme. Now let us go into some or its details, in a quasi- 
technical way. Many of the characteristics ( lakshana ) of Jati of ancient 
days, from which the concept of Raga was derived, are applicable to Raga. 
But some have lost their significance. 

ttjttsft tnTR^tl w nrraternnR rp ar i 

wsarw w w <rsrt ii 

Graha referred to the beginning note, f.e., the note on which a melodic 
piece was begun. For a long time, it would appear, a raga was recognized 
by a prominent composition in it. Later on, as far we know from Puran- 
daradasa in regard to Karna(ak music, more pieces in different tunes fall- 
ing within the same melodic idea or theme sprang up. In the hands of 
Tyagaraja and his contemporaries many of the well-known raga-s assumed 
larger dimensions, and in each raga these great composers were able to 
distinguish more than one graha-svara. We have now to take the meaning 
of graha-svara with this qualification. 

Amia is the pivotal svara of Raga. It is also called V&di or Jivasvara. 
Though we do not speak much about it in Karnafak music now-a-days it is 
still the most essential element of Raga as handled by the good musician. It 
is not only with reference to the Adhara-shadja but also with reference to 
the Amsasvara or svara-s (for these may be more than one for a raga) that 
Raga derives its significance and individuality. 

Nyasa or the ending note, referred to in the olden days, also had its 
origin with reference to Jati. It is still active today in our raga-s though 


ance, in the 


not to the same extent as Amia. This can be seen, for instai 
difference between Pantuvarali and POrvikalyani (Illustration). 

A number of such instances can be cited. 

Tara and Mandra referred to the upper and lower limits of Jati and 
were applicable to Raga until recently— until the difference between Mela 
and Raga tended to fizzle out in the hands of intensive musicians. In tradi- 
tional (the term in its best sense means organic and aesthetic) renderings, 
however, we notice Tara and Mandra even today. (Illustration : Nilambar'i 
and Anandahhairavi.) 

Alpatra (sparing use) and Bahutva (profuse use) of svara-s are also 
very much evident in a good rendering of Raga. 

(Illustration ; Arabhi, Devagandliari ) 

Other minor aspects are left out for the present. 

As with all knowledge and pleasure, association with an intensely 
lived experience forms an important part of Raga appreciation. But it is 
not association alone that gives aesthetic pleasure in Raga. Elemental 
values of music— tone-quality, Samvddi (consonance) Anuvadi (assonance) 
and Vivadi (dissonance) as applied to melodic progression— form the basic- 
principles of Raga, and the good musician employs them judiciously. In 
Raga these principles operate around the Amia-svara which has to be 
firmly grasped by the musician. The other elements such as Nyasa, 
Alpatva, sahehara-s and gamaka-s (called Sthava-Vdga in our Sastra-s), 
etc., are determined by this basic loyalty to Amia-svara. An Important 
point to note in this connection is that svara does not mean "note” which 
is crucified to a fixed frequency. It denotes a range within which the note 
can move freely and beautifully as perceived by the musician within the 
ethos of the raga. 


(Illustration) 


—Delhi Sahgita Samaj, 15-11-64 



RASAKAUMUDI OF SRIKANTHA 


Synopsis of treatise 

RASAKOUMUDI OF SRIKANTHA 

Premlata Sharma 


I. Date and identity of the Author 


Srikantha refers to Jamairl SatruSalya as his royal patron who was 
identical with Jam Sattrasal of Navnagar in Saurashtra (reigning period 
1569-1608 A.D.). On the basis of internal evidence it can be safely said 
that the work was composed before 1596 A.D. The text has been 
published in the G.O.S. (Gaekwad Oriental Series) No. 143 in 1963. Prior 
to this publication the writer of this note had published extensive notes on 
this work in Nddarupa (Research Journal) Vol. I & II in 1961 and 1963. 
The work has also been noticed by Aurfrecht, V.N. Bhatkhande, S.K. Dey, 
P.K. Gode, M. Krishnamachariar and P.V. Kane. It is, therefore, quite 
well-known to scholars of Sdhitya and Sangita since long before its 
publication. 

That Srikantha owed allegiance to the Vaishnava cult is obvious from 
each one of his Mahgaldcliararia verses which are invariably written in 
eulogy of Sri Krishna. He refers to his father as ‘Vishnupaddravindayugale 
blwktah ( fawpRrrfa^j>i% ms :) and cites his lineage of 'Udichya Brahmana 
Kula' which, according to him, was quite famous. He refers to Sri 
Rupadeva and PurnSnanda Kavi as his Guru, but does not say anything 
about the iastra-s studied by him under them. One ROpadeva is known to 
us as a commentator on Jaideva's GitagOvinda.' As no details are available 
regarding this commentary and its author, it is difficult to say whether 
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Srlkantha’s Guru and the commentator on Jaideva’s GitagOvinda were 
identical. However, Srlkaptha’s leaning towards Vaishnavism lends weight 
to the conjecture that his Guru also might have been a Vaishnava and it 
seems likely that Srikaniha might have studied under Sri Rupadeva, the 
author of a commentary on GitagOvinda. Another Rupadeva is mentioned 
as a royal author whose stray compositions are said to have been recorded 
in some anthologies*. No evidence is, however, available for establishing 
the identity of the royal author. As regards the identity of Kavi Purna- 
nanda, no decisive information is available. 

Srikantha uses two epithets for himself in the beginning of the work, 
viz. ftTW : tnihTPT%mft : and +tw*divti<r$»w : As regards his accomplish- 
ments in Kavya there is no doubt, looking to the high poetic value of his 
illustrative verses, that his poetic faculty was developed to an appreciable 
extent. As far as his knowledge of Sangita is concerned it has to be said 
that he was well acquainted with contemporory developments in the theory 
of Indian Music, but that he was not free from the misunderstandings and 
wrong notions prevalent in his times regarding Svara, Sruti, Grama, 
Murchchana and their location on the Vina. This point will be 
discussed in detail in the next instalment. 

Strangely enough he refers to very few historical authors on music, 
the majority of the names cited by him being Pauranika. In the intro- 
ductory verses he mentions the following authors : 

ktxbr, *1 cmsisi *. , flits. Ufl'l , ti|pl, vil, H ' "T , 

♦sum, srfcr, are, ihi-si (s-tbi^), trsts t 

He says that there are many other Acltarya-s who have crossed the ocean 
of Sangita ( tWhnwrmr: ) whose names are not mentioned by him but 
whose line of thought (mala) has been studied by him. On^r ibti ssi-hW, tra 
twits sued :) 

Curiously, Srikantha is silent about Sarngadeva and his own 
immediate predecessor Ramamatya.' We shall see below that he was deeply 
influenced by Ramamatya. Similarly, he has extensively borrowed from 
Sarrigadeva, especially in the Nrityadhyaya. His complete silence about 
these authors and bis mention of PaurSnika names gives the impression 
that he was keen to give a mark of antiquity to his work by posing 
to have consulted only the older works and none of the contemporary or 
immediately preceding works. It is noteworthy that wherever he is clearly 
influenced by Ramamatya he refers to the doctrine of his anonymous Guru 
or sometimes Gurus. 

A.N. Jani. editor of the G.O.S. edition has cited evidence in favour 
of the inference that although Srikantha was basically influenced by 

2. cf. M. Krishnatnachariar's History of Classical Sanskrit Literature para 
No. 400. 
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RamamStya, his direct Guru was Pupdarlka Vi«hala. On the basts of this 
influence, the editor has also infered that Srlkantha hailed from .the KarpSta 
region, but his own statement regarding 'Audichya Kuladocs not 
corroborate this view (The editor has preferred the reading ) ■ * he 

point may be kept open for further research. 

II. General Scheme of the Work 

In each colophon Srlkantha refers to this work as ‘Ndtyaidstra’ by 
using the expression •/(/ Sriman-ndtyaidstrl' . He evidently wants to claim 
vastness and all comprehensiveness of scope for his work. Although it is 
true that the work deals both with Sangita and Sahitya (albeit Rasa only) 
and cannot, therefore, be called merely Sahgita-iastra, yet ‘Nalyasastra’ 
seems to be too ambitious a name for it. ‘ Natya ’ is an all-comprehentive 
term which includes not only dramaturgy and histrionics but many other 
allied subjects as well. As far as such allied subjects are concerned, 
Srlkantha concerns himself with only Rasa in addition to Saiigila. The 
other topics or subjects taken up by him are Sltadrituvarnana, Shddasairin- 
gdra and Rajaniti (1). The first two topics can be said to fall under the 
general scope of Erotics as both Shadritu and Shodaiasringdra have been 
treated as Uddipana Vibhava-s (excitants) for Sringdra Rasa. 

As for Rajaniti, however, it may be observed that this subject cannot 
be said to have any affinity with either Sahitya (Poetics or Aesthetics) or 
Sangita (Musicology including dance) or Erotics. But the chapter dealing 
with Rajaniti is for the most part devoted to the amorous sports and 
exploits of kings and to that extent is apparently a misnomer, but the 
author’s opinion seems to be that even statecraft can be the field of 
aesthetic experience. This opinion, however, is not readily acceptable in 
the context of the author’s presentation. And to the extent of his 
treatment of Rajaniti proper which is of a casual and cursory nature, his 
work is extraneous to Sdhitya or Sangita. 

Rasakaumudi is divided into two parts viz. Purvakharida, and 
Vttarakhanda, each part comprising five chapters. The first part is devoted 
to Sangita and its five chapters deal with Svara, Ruga, Prabandha, Vddya 
(including Tala ) and Ngitya respectively. The second part is said by the 
author in his introductory verses to be devoted to Sdhitya. These five in- 
troductory verses have been given the title oi—'Praiamsddhydya' which is 
the first chapter of the second part. The remaining four chapters in this 
part deal with Rasa, Shadritu, ShedaSaSpngdra and Rajaniti. This part 
therefore, seems to be a medley rather than being concerned with Sdhitya 
as declared by the author in the beginning of the work as follows : 
ft* rmu miV i wffriH.»t i .M i i) i 
■iI-m'WI w tret rafter finita-ftin T mluflit u ■■*** 


quite homogenous and comprehensive, the portion said to be devoted to 
Sdhitya is marked by digressions and being confined to a cursory treatment 
of Rasa, contains a very partial treatment of Sdhitya. Even a cursory 
glance at the contents of ‘ Sahityakhanda ’ makes it clear that while minor 
detailsl ike Shadritu and Shodaiasringdra have been unduly elaborated, 
many important topics of Sdhitya have been left out entirely. 

III. Critical Appraisal of the Sahityakhanda 
Chapter VI. Praiamsadhydya 

The chapter is comprised of only five verses intended for linking up 
the Sangita and Sdhitya Khanda-s. 

Chapter VII. Rasavarnanddhyaya 

This chapter is avowedly devoted to Rasa, but it does not contain 
any serious treatment of this important subject ; the five varieties of Vipra- 
lamblia (separation in love) and the nine traditional Rasa-s have simply 
been illustrated with the author’s own compositions, the poetic value where- 
of is fairly high. 

Chapter VIII. Shddasa-iringara-varnanadhydya 

In this chapter the author deals with the conventional sixteen 
Sringdra-s (adornments or embellishments) of women viz., Sndna, Chira, 
Hara, Tilaka, Kundala, Pushpamdla, Angaraga, Aiijana, Ratnaraji, Nhsd- 
rnuktd, Sukahchi, Valaya, Nupura, Kahchucki, Tambula and Cliaturi. It 
may be observed here that this topic comes under the purview of Uddipana 
Vibhava-s of Srihgdra-rasa. All authors from Bharata downwards have 
mentioned ftitu, Gandha, Maiya, Anulepana, etc , as Uddipana Vibhava-s of 
Sringdra Rasa but the tradition of Shddaia-srihgdra is not traceable in 
earlier classical Sanskrit literature, or in Erotics. JayasI, the famous Sufi 
poet has given a detailed description of ‘ Soiaha Singdra' in Padmdvata 
(composed in early sixteenth century in the Avadhi dialect of Hindi, edited 
and annotated by Dr. V.S. Agrawala-stanza 296-99) and a stray reference 
to the name (Sdlaha Sindgra ) is found in Tulasldasa’s Rdmacharitamdnasa. 
Srlkantha would thus appear to have borrowed his ideas in this matter 
from earlier or contemporary poetry. Shodaiasringdra depicts only one 
aspect of Uddipana Vibhava, viz., physical adornment and hardly deserves 
the prominence of a separate chapter. Our author has attached undue 
importance to this topic with the view perhaps of pleasing his royal patron. 

Chapter IX. Shadrituvarnanddhydya 

This Chapter deals with Shadritu which is also one of the Uddipana 
Vibhdva-s of Sringdra Rasa. The above remarks on the Shddaia-iringdra-var- 
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writer to be influenced by the prevailing tendencies and practices of con- 
temporary writers in these languages. 

Chapter X. Rajanilivarnanadhydya 

It is clear from the following introductory verse of this chapter that 
the author's conception of Rajaniti comprehends the king’s private life, with 
erotics as an important aspect thereof : — 




The jsix concluding verses giv 
work (one quoted below), eulogy of 
royal patron (two verses) and expres 


>e the author’s own estimation of the 
Lord Krishna, eulogies of the author's 
ision of ‘Krshnarpanam’ by the author. 




It is obvious from this verse that the author has taken particular care 
to make his work useful for kings. The mixture of heterogenous subjects 
like Sangita, Sahitya and Rajaniti attempted by the author and the undue 
and disproportionate importance attached to minor topics like Shadritu 
and Shodaia-irihgara can be explained in the of context of this intention. 


RASAKAUMUDI OF SR1KANTHA 


It may be observed here that although Rasakaumudi professes to be a 
mixed work on Sangita and Sahitya (including Rajaniti) constituting the 
two parts ( Khanda-s ) of the work, Sangita occupies by far its major portion 
so much so that more than three fourth of the extent of the work is con- 
tained in the Purvakhanda devoted to Sangita. Srikanjha’s treatment of 
Sangita is much more scientific in the arrangement of topics and elaborate 
in discussion thereof than his treatment of Sahitya and Rajaniti. Prior to 
the publication of the text the author has been known more as a writer on 
poetics than on Sangita, but the publication of the text has secured an 
important position for him among medieval writers on Sangita. 

(to be concluded.) 
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Synopsis of Treatise 

BRIHADDESI OF MATANGA 

Prem Lata Sharma 


1. Date and Identity 


Matanga is a well-known Puranic and epic figure as a 'Muni'. His 
historical identity as a musical author is not yet established. That he is 
posterior to Bharata is an unassailable fact, not only on account of his 
references to quotations from Bharata, but also on account of his treatment 
of subjects like Jali, Riga, prabandha, etc., which is unquestionably later to 
that of Bharata. As the final word has not yet been said about the date 
of Bharata and as there is a strong section of scholarly opinion in favour of 
placing him quite early in B.C., the date of Matanga could also be con- 
veniently put somewhere near that. But a reference in Kallinatha’s 1 com- 
mentary on SangUa Ralndkara to the effect that Rudrata (an Alankdra 
author) is quoted by Matanga has led scholars* to be inclined to place him 
in the 9th century A.D., the accepted date of Rudra(a. P.V. Kane places 
Matanga in 750 A.D. But for the solitary reference to Rudra(a ascribed to 
Matanga by Kallinatha there is nothing against pushing back the date along 
that of Bharata. In spite of the lack of conclusive evidence regarding his 
date, Matanga happens to be the only link between Bharata and Abhinava- 
gupta- or even Sarngadeva 3 and thus his importance in our Sangltasastra 
cannot be over-estimated. 


3. Author of SangUa Kamakura (13th 


itin No. 5. 

(14th cent). 2. Author of Abhlnava- 
nmentary on Bharata’s Ntllya li/aura. 
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BRIHADDESI OF MATANGA 

2. Textual Notes 

The only edition of the text of BgihaddeSi that came out in 1928 in 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. XCIV (now out of print) is based on two 
palm-leaf MSS in Malayalam characters obtained from the Poonjar Raja, 
North Travancore. Both of them lack the first leaf, one lacks four leaves 
from the 41st and the other abruptly breaks in the course of Jatiprakarana. 
The text is very corrupt and breaks off or seems to be in wrong sequence 
at many places. The quotations from Matanga in the two available com- 
mentaries on SangUa Ralndkara, viz. those of Simhabhupala* and Kallina- 
tha not only supply some missing links, but also provide valuable material 
for correcting many readings. The writer of this note has attempted a 
reconstruction (unpublished) of the text with the help of the above-noted 
quotations. At some places Kallinatha gives a paraphrase of Matahga's 
text in his own words which is useful in reconstructing the purport of tire 
corresponding portion in the original text. All the same, the text still 
remains in a very fragmentary condition and nothing but the discovery of 
a complete MS can bring to light the contribution of Matanga in its 
entirety. It need not, however, be overlooked that in spite of the fragmen- 
tary and extremely corrupt nature of the available text, it is a landmark in 
the history of our SangUaSastra. 

The text is comprised of both verse and pose. There is controversy 
among scholars regarding the authorship of verse and prose portions being 
identical or otherwise. In the absence of a complete and well-connected 
text it is not possible to say a final word on this matter. 

The available text runs into 154 pages in print containing 511 verses 
(excluding qnotations from earlier authors) and an almost equal extent of 
prose portions. 

3. References bv and to Matanga 

Matanga cites the authority of KaSyapa, Kohala, Dattila, Durgasakti, 
Nandikesvara, Narada, Brahman, Bharata, Yashtika, ViSvavasu, Sardula, 
and Venu (the reading of this name is corrupt in the printed text, p. 5, but 
the correct reading is available in Kallinatha's quotation). Almost all the 
citations are very important as they supply valuable information about the 
opinion of a number of earlier authorities on major points, who would 
otherwise have remained either mere names to us or some of whom would 
not have been known at all. Later authors have depended on Matanga’s 
text for information about many of these earlier authorities. In the case 
also of Bharata whose text is available to-day in more than one recension. 


4. Commentator of Sahgita Ratnakara (15th cent). —Ed. 
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f importance of JM are not available today in any recens.on of 
Bharata text ^ tR ^._..^R w npKXT5 imroni'imfjtfit i 
.■vfarfer? nW wfinj font*’ =r*=m( n 

(Bharata has said : “because Grdmardgas are bom of Jali-s ; 
“whatever is sung in the Loka, all that subsists in JaU-s ). 

Some of the important references to Matahga by later authors are 

(1) In Rasarmva Sudhakara (p. 8 verse 52-54) of SimhaQpala he is 
mentioned as one of the four sons of Bharata, who wrote on Ndfya. 

(2) Kutjimmata of Damodaragupta mentions him as an expert in wind 

instruments (verse 877). ..... 

(3) Abhinavagupta refers to him as having propitiated MaheSvara 
with a bamboo flute, in the commentary on N.S. 30.1 and quotes from 
him to the effect that flutes can also be made of metal ; again in 30.1 1 he 
is quoted in the context of different (soft or harsh) tones of playing on 
the flute in the delineation of different Rasa-s. All these references point 
to the fact that Matanga was held to be an authority on wind instruments. 
Unfortunately, the portion of Brihaddesi dealing with Vadya is completely 
lost to us today. 

(4) The two commentaries on Sangila Ratndkara quote him profusely 
in Svara and Riga Chapters and once in Prabandha and supply valuable 
material for text reconstruction. 

(5) Nanyadeva 5 quotes him about 60 times in the context of Ragas 
and Bhuslias and 4 times in that of Vina and its Vadana. The original text 
dealing with Vina is lost to-day. 

(6) There is a solitary reference to him in Rasaralna Pradipika (P.V. 
Kane— History of Sanskrit Poetics, p. 57). 

(7) Matanga’s Vadyddhyaya is mentioned in Jayasimha's Nrittaratna- 

(8) Maharana Kumbha refers to him in Sangitaraja nine times in the 
context of Svara, twenty-five times in that of Raga, five times in that of 
Prabandha and a few times in that of Vadya. A notable feature of the 
references in the context of Ruga is that Kumbha ascribes to him the 

on to Deli Ragas. This isva very 
idy of the origin of the system of 
la relates Matanga to the Saiva tradi- 


MATANGA 


4. General Scheme of the Work 

The beginning of the text is missing. The available text abruptly 
begins with a fragment of the dialogue between Matanga and Narada, the 
latter playing the role of an enquirer and the former that of a master. The 
discussion centres around the elemental aspect of sound (dhvani) and the 
process of its manifestation. In its manifest form Dhvani is DeSi. Then 
follows the definition of Marga and Deii as distinct musical categories. 
This is followed by a treatment of ‘Nada’ according to Yogic and Tantric 
terminology. This introductory portion leads to the subject matter of the 
Svara topic which is arranged under headings comprised of Sruti, Svara, 
Murchchana, Tana, Varna, Alamkara, Gila, Jali, Raga, Bhashd and Prabandha. 

The division of chapters is not well-marked. It appears that the 
available text contains fragments of the following six chapters : 

(1 )Svara (the end is not marked) (2) Jali (the end is not marked) 
(3) Raga (the end is marked) (4) Bhashd according to ‘Yashtika-mata’ (the 
end is marked) (5) Bhashd according to ‘Sardula-mata’ (the end is marked 
but it is followed by a small fragment of the text dealing with Deii Ragas 
once again bearing the colophon of the end of Bhasha). Most probably the 
original scheme was to devote one chapter each to Raga ( Gramaraga ), 
Bhashd and Desi Raga. 

(6) Prabandha (end is marked). The two conspicuous omissions are 
Vadya and Tala and it is evident that these two chapters constitute the major 
loss sustained by the text. In spite of the loss of the chapter on Vadya, 
Matanga is traditionally known to be the pioneer in fixing frets on the Viga, 
as is evident from the inseparable association of Matanga with Kinnari — the 
Vina with frets. 

5. Salient Features of Exposition 

The salient features of exposition in this work, which characterise its 
distinction from Bharata and determine its influence on later authors may 
thus be summarised : 

(1) The marked influence of Tantric or Agamic philosophy. Incident- 
ally, it is interesting to note that one of the colophons gives the name tnthpr- 
ofirar to the text. 

(2) A number of important innovations or additions in the Svara 

chapter, such as — 

(a) Mention of the 7-Sruti interval represenfing-S'amrai/a (p. 16) and 
reference to the condition of mr^liram (identical iruti-interval) in 
Samvdda which explains Bharata’s omission of the Ma-Ni pair 
from Samvadi pairs. Ma has four sruti interval and Ni has 
two-iruti interval and they are, therefore, not included by Bharata 
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under Samvada pairs, in spite of their 9-Sruli interval. 

(6) Mention of Sa and Ma as tbe GramanT-svara-s of the Shadjagrama 
and Madhyamagrdma respectively. 

(c) Ascribing colour, caste (.Varna), Dlvatd, Risk,, Bijdkshara, etc., to 
the seven svaras. This is clear evidence of Agamic influence. 

(rf) Etymological definitions of Svara, Sruli, Miirchchana, Jati, etc. 

(e) Polemic discussion about the mutual relationship of Svara and 
Sruli. 

(/) Use of symbolic syllables, viz., sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni for the 
seven svara-s. This marks the beginning of non-vedic musical 
notation, long forms of these syllables are used for denoting 
double time value, nr, 'ft, nr nr, nr, nr, at. 

(g) Illustrations in the above' notation are given for Aiamkara, Jati 
and Rdga. 

(A) Illustrative charts are provided for Grama and Miirchchana. 

(») Use of a remarkable expression in the section on Sarana (demon- 
strative process for sruli-s ) which affords valuable elucidation to 
Bharata’s treatment of the subject, the expression is 'Karla' for the 
Gandhara-Nishada in the Chala- Vina and 'Karma' for the Rishablia- 
Dhaivala in the Achala Viria in the second Sararta. (This point 
needs some elaboration and that will be provided in the next 
instalment). 

O') A noteworthy addition to the concept of Anuvada illustrated by 
the example that Shadja and Rishabha are Anuvadi because the 
use of one in the place of another is not detrimental to Rdga or 
Jati (elaboration will follow in the next instalment). 

(k) Exposition of 12-Svara-murchcband and ascribing a Miirchchana 
each to all Jati-s (elucidation will follow). 

3. The concept of Marga-DeSi classification 

4. Elaborate treatment of Gramaraga-s under five Giti-s, and Bhdshd-s 
f Gramaraga-s. The treatment of DeSi rdga-s is lost to us to-day, 

5. The treatment of nearly 45 Prabandhas which were later on 
nown as Deti prabandha-s and which were eventually further classified 
nder three categories, viz., Sinjla, Aiikrama and Prakirna. 


In extant musical literature Matanga’s B r ihaddeii is the first text 
dealing with Gila and Vddya almost independently of Ndfya. All the points 
listed under the above heading need elucidation for bringing out the impor- 
tance of Matahga’s work and for assessing the influence wielded by him on 




SYMPOSIUM 
concluding remarks 

MUSIC AND MUSICOLOGY 


The problems of Indian music in the context of musicological studies 
were discussed in eleven papers which appeared in Indian Music Journal 
(Numbers 7 to 9). 

Chaitanya Deva pleads for a scientific approach to musicology and 
‘scientific approach* is described by him as ‘experimental approach’. 
The ‘experimental attitude is congenial to observation of pheno- 
mena in nature, their systematic recording and formulation of general 
laws behind them. This attitude does not preclude intuition ; intuitive 
knowledge has to be subjected to experiment and its universality tested. 
This attitude was not lacking in our ancient scholars, but has now been lost 
owing to various reasons. Musicology, according to him, may be divided 
into three heads— 1. Codification of musical practices, 2. The study of social 
relations of music, and 3. The study of the materials of music. Science 
particularly enters the third part, wherein the acoustic aspect of music may 
be conveniently dealt with from 1 the three points of view — sound as a sti- 
mulus, the sensation of sound and the perception of sound, i.e. psychologi- 
cal acoustics. 

Premlata Sharma gives a short survey of the history of the term 
‘Musicology’ and concludes with the observation that ‘Musicology has 
come to stand for ‘Musical Science' including everything that is not clearly 
Practical Music, and that it is agreed by now that musical research must be 
given the central position in the components of Musicology. She reviews 
the status of Musicology in the Western Universities and its intrinsic worth 
as a subject of University studies. She also refers to the latest trend in 
western universities (as distinct from ‘Conservatories’) showing preference 
for Musicology vis-a-vis practical music. Lastly, she has some observations 
on the scope and future of Musicology in India. The stupendous literature 
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MUSIC AND MUSICOLOGY 


in Sanskrit on Sangita offers a vast field of study and research, and very 
little has yet been done to bring out the practical implications of the Sastra, 
much less to the study of its spiritual aspects. She concludes by saying that 
in the west Musicology has come to be regarded as an important humanistic 
discipline and it is the function of Indian Universities to provide facilities 
for study and research in the Indian Sangita Sastra and western musicology 
for developing this subject. 

K.C.D. Brahaspati draws pointed attention to some serious handi- 
caps in the study of Indian Sangita Sastra. Firstly, he mentions the ten- 
dency to study Sastraic terminology in terms of parallel words in English 
without caring to look into the derivation (Vyutpatti) and usage (Prav- 
fitti ) of the original Sanskrit terms. He illustrates this point by three 
examples 'Saimdda' being equated with ‘consonance’, 'Madhyama' with 
fourth or ‘F’ and ‘ Suddha ' with ‘natural’ and elucidates the misapprehen- 
sion or partial apprehension of the real purport of these terms. He also 
draws attention to the dangerous tendency of relying on hearsay and second- 
ary literature and the attitude of coutempt or arrogance towards or neglect 
of the original sources or the primary literature on the subject. The ancient 
literature on Sangita is generally approached half-heartedly. An attitude 
of humility, reverence and faith is essential for the right approache to the 
Sastra-s. The task of interpreting Sastra in terms of the present Lakshya 
is of colossal dimensions and forbidding magnitude ; it requires the con- 
certed efforts of a band of qualified and devoted workers. 

Sandhyavandanam Srinivasa Rao begins by affirming that music with- 
out musicology has no root and musicology without music has no fruit. 
Taking the analogy of grammar and poetry— he describes the process of 
Lokshya-Lakshapa-samanvaya. Musicology is an ‘eye’ for seeing the music 
created by great artists. Musicology should either enable us to sing, play 
or compose better, or to enjoy music better. He pleads for a practical- 
oriented musicology which could be helpful to the student and lay rasika 
of music. At the same time he does not wish to minimise the need for an 
academic, scholarly approach and emphasises the need for developing a 
a historical approach. He concludes by saying that music has to grow and 
gain sustenance from within and musicology might be viewed as a good 
fertilizer or a pest-controller. 

P. Sambamoorthy begins with the statement that India was the first 


was given the name Gandharva-tattva. Musicology includes the study of 
every topic pertaining ro music, minus actual performance. He draws 
special attention to the subject of musical pedagogy coming under musicolo- 
gy. He groups under four heads the topics coming under the purview of 
Musicology- 1 and 2 those having direct or indirect bearing on practical 
music or performance ; 3 those having no musical performance as such but 
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being of interest from the point of view of pure knowledge ; and 4 Musical 
history. He gives numerous sub-headings under these four groups. 

B.R. Deodhar pleads for the development of an aesthetic approach 
to music. He stresses the need for an emotional rendering of Khyal com- 
positions, getting into the spirit of their verbal content. As for Alapa, he 
advocates that continuity should be maintained throughout, there should 
be no breaks and jerks in between. The singer must be natural about 
everything. He feels that in our scale of priorities in music, there should 
be pragmatic approach in our current musicology. The analysis of music 
should be brought home to the student only against the background of an 
aesthetically satisfying practice. 

Mudikondan Venkatarama Ayyar paraphrases ‘Music and Musi- 
cology’ as ‘Lakshya and Lakshana ’ and hails the primary position of Lakshya 
vis-a-vis Lakshana. He analyses four aspects of musicological learning viz. 
inborn gift (the most important one), formal learning, practice and teaching. 
In the older tradition of teaching of music, musicology sought to supplement 
and not supplant the music that was meant to be taught. He draws 
our pointed attention to the fact that music institutions have promoted 
mass scale teaching of classical music, and thus the non-gilted and gifted 
have got mixed up. Hence more grammarians and technicians of music 
are produced than artistes. Musicology worth its name should help the 
growth of creative, artistic music. The spirit of Gurukulavasa in any con- 
venient form should be restored in the teaching of music. 

Yinaya Chandra Moudgalya starts by defining musicology as the 
speaking or writing about music andwtresses the need for proper orienta- 
tion of musicology for the student^ who aspire to become performers or 
theoreticians or teachers or critics or just intelligent listeners. He points 
j out that a certain amount of musicology is inherent in all levels of music 
education. Musicology, pure and simple, at the highest level of music has 
to consist of research and serves a v»rv important purpose. He urges the 
need for striking a balance between the various levels of musicological 
studies suiting the requirements of different levels of aspirants in music. 

N. Gopala Ayyar warns against the excessive tendency to talk music 
without relation to the art of music itself, and pleads for distinguishing 
between gossip and musicology. 

H.S. Powers at the outset points out that 'Sangita Sastra' and 
‘Sastriya Sangita' are not apt equivalents for ‘Musicology’ and ‘Classical 
Music’ respectively. The Sastrakara according to him has to know the 
existing literature on the subject, and then to reconcile his sources, if 
possible, or refute them, but he is not primarily responsible for reconciling 
the Lakshya of his field with Lakshana. The musicologist, on the other 
hand, is primarily concerned with the recording and interpreting of 
Lakshya. The so-called 'Sastriya Sangita’ also is a misnomer because it 
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g “non official” musical styles of less central regions, which have 
undergone sophistication. In this connection, he stresses that it is 
;ive that research workers in this and allied fields have the facilities 
rd the data for themselves. He concludes by saying that an All 
iusicology has yet to develop. 

. Srinivasan defines musicology as covering all knowledge relating 
ic except actual perforamce. He analyses musicology into six as- 
historical, mathematical, scientific, geographical, psychological, and 
>ical. He also tries to differenciate between the ‘performing’ and 
pired art. In the synthesis of intellect and emotion, intuition is 
id true music has its basis in intuition. Musicology has to take due 


uce of emotion, intellect and intuition in music, 
part from the eleven papers summarised above, it will not be out of 
) present a brief analysis of the material that appeared in the 
ig ten numbers of the Indian Music Journal. The spoken and 
word about music is musicology in its general bearing and hence all 
I published in the journal pertains to musicology. The contents of 
numbers have been analysed under various headings in the Table at 
I of this volume. In the present context it may be useful to point 
le items specially germane to musicologica! studies, 
i No. 1, ‘Levels or Aesthetic Experience’ developed the idea of 
Bhava and Rasa representing three levels in the ascending order of 
ice, in the experience relating to music. This was a thought-pro- 
contribution to Indian musical aesthetics. Late Pandit Omkarnath 
gave a valuable account of the traditional method or voice culture 


as ‘Mandra-Sadha 
:e Culture. Based 


in the opening article under the Symposium 
it is on the personal experience of one of the 


masters of the present age it offers significant guidance to the music 
. In No. 3 ‘Sthdya’, a very important concept related to Raga is 
effectively introduced by Premlata Sharma and the next two numbers (4 and 
5) contain a comprehensive glossary of the 96 sthdya-s. This is an attempt 
ving a valuable concept which is^bnost lost today and the loss 
. has resulted in a wrong approach to Raga as a skeleton of droha 


for fruits) levels. Lack of appreciation and due recognition of the levels of 
musical talent tends to deprive the basic and universal level of musical talent 
of musical satisfaction and fulfilment and leads to frustration of many an 
aspirant possessing middle grade talent, but straining to reach the highest 
level of creative or contemplative music. Thus an important guideline in 
music education has been provided. 

The Symopsium on Voice Culture was covered in eight papers under 
the first two numbers. The second Symposium was conducted on Music 
Education and extended over eight papers in the third and fourth numbers. 
It was concluded in No. 5 and the third Symposium on ‘Music for Enter- 
tainment’ was started in the same number ; it ran into nine papers, covered 
upto number six and was concluded in number 7. The concluding remarks 
of V.V. Sadagopan contained a well-reasoned plea for providing suitable 
openings for the middle grade talent where it could shine properly and thus 
save the highest level of music from deterioration at the hands of inferior 
or middling talent. An impassioned appeal was conveyed for evolving a 
a new type of concert for the middle class musician, concentrating on the 
proper presentation of compositions and experimenting with other forms 
for group performance. 

In connection with the comparative study of Hindustani and Karnatak 
music, Premlata Sharma’s “North-South Distinction : A Survey” (No. 7) 
and “Bridging the Gulf” (No. 8) deserve mention. These two synopses of 
illustrated talks try to promote a free and open mind for this comparative 
study. H. S. Powers has given a new and welcome orientation to the com- 
parative study of Hindustani and Karnatak rdga-s in the synopsis of his 
illustrative talk appearing in No. 10 Till now, this subject has been mainly 
viewed with reference to pitch interval represented by Suddha-Vikr‘ta Svara-s 
and thus the spirit of rdga-s is generally missed. Powers has shown a very 
apt approach to this fascinating subject. 

K.C.D. Brahaspati has drawn special attention towards the Grdmani- 
swara in a Grama, the distinction between Swara-samvada and Rdga-samvada 
and the different functions of Amia, Vadi and Siliayi-swara. This is a fair 
specimen of the colossal task of interpretation of Sastraic terms. The col- 
loquim on Gandharva conducted by Brahaspati, Sadagopan and Premlata 
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REVIEW 


I. Thyagaraja: Saint and Singer— S. Y. Krishnaswami (Orient Lone- 
mans, 1968) pp. viii+200+ 1. Price Rs. 8.00. 

Much has been written on Sri Tyagaraja and much can still be 
written. So infinite and inexhaustibi ewas his personality; so was his music 
Often such writing is too erudite and misses the lyric in the poetry and 
but more often it is platitudinous. Krish- — ! - ' 






, P f „„„„ , h , standard scale... acquired during training and 

forms'a aubcOTSC^sretaen?* of Emotional equation’’ (pp. U, 1* 

f “ ss 

the other rasas, the alchemiser which turns personalem^ 

unpleasant, into impersonal artistic delight— or delights, if “ r ‘ e ,*°" 

recognize them so, applied to visual or verbal correlates. Music is the Rasa. 

The Chapter “Raga-Rupa” attempts a new basis for raga-classifica- 
tion. The statistical method may notbethe bestfor Raga appreciation, 
but in the hands of the author it has yielded a significant hypothesis that 
North Indian music is telecentric and South Indian Music autocentric . 
“Psychosphysics of speech-melody” offers a parallel for possible fruitful re- 
searches into basic affective melodice lements such as raga-motifs and 
gamaka-s, taking care to see that experiments are conducted not on any 
rendering but the best available artistic ones. 

Are these analytical, scientific studies of any use to practical music ? 
The answer is : Those who analyse to synthasise will never lose their way. 
The lead is given by the able Introduction by C.R. Sankaran setting down 
the philosophical and empirical guidelines. The book should shock every- 
one who can think and feel out of complacency. And that is a great gain. 


Children’s Songs— Tyagabharati group. SEDH 3652. (Columbia, EP. 
45 rpm), 1968. 

Though it is a truism, it is true that the child is the father of man. 
This is often forgotten— both at home and school. There has been much 
improvement in the education of children— specially after the influence of 
Madame Montessori. But in the world of art — that too in music — adult forms 
are dinned into tender minds, for our nation by and large cannot get away 
from habits of “tradition”. Classical music is taught to children— the ‘pro- 
digies’ and ‘non-prodigies’— crippling their imagination. What is needed is 
a musical awareness and not musical knowledge at that age. 

In this context, Sadagopan and the Tyagabharati are doing creative 
work worth commending. Not that we do not have nursery rhymes-even 
if often of imported quality. But this is new direction in group singing 
with comtemporary idiom. The record has seven Tamil songs— lyrics and 
music by Sadagopan. The tunes of most of them are simple. The last one 
(Paai/i) is a bit too sophisticated ; a little shouting would have helped. 
Unfortunately, the clarionet (?) is always out of tune and jarring. I also 
wonder whether the ascending descending scales in Gir endru really catches 
the child. And why introduce ‘tyagabharati’ in the first song 7 


—B.C.D. 
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SUBBARAMA DIKSHITAR 
(1839-1906) 


Scion of the family of the great 
composer Muttuswami Dikshitar; 
composer and scholar; author of 
'Sangita Sampradaya Pradarsini,’ 
the monumental work (1904) on 
Karnatak music. 


BHASKAR RAO BAKHLE 
(1869-1921) 


Distinguished musician, who 
learnt from masters of four diffe- 
rent Gharanas and incorporated 
in his art a rare blending of the 
noteworthy features of those tra- 
ditions. His birth centenary was 
recently celebrated throughout 



MAHA VAIDYANATHA AIYAR 
(1844-1893) 


:laimed as the greatest musi- 
i since Tyagaraja; known for 
extraordinary gift of voice, 
y and sublime music; com- 
er and scholar; discipline and 
lity marked his life and 


professic 


G.N. BALASUBRAHMANYAI 
(1910-1965) 


iant musician who created 
iw vogue, the 'neo-classical'; 
nscious and self-possessed 
t, he had good showmanship; 
foremost among modern- 


educated 
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TyagaBkarati — 1 1,,issitm 

for integral education in and through music 

TYAGA-BHARATl ... carries the fruits of intensive study and problem- 
centred research to the doors of the people. 
“Music for All” is its creed. 

... imparts education through Joy through rhythm, 
EUPHONY, MELODY. 

... helps the growth of individual, social and universal 
harmony through music. 


TYAGA-BHARATl ... canalises talent and helps self-expression at 
various levels, by means of an organic 3-phase 
educational process. 

... offers numerous songs as educational aids, especi- 
ally for character formation. 

... conducts practice-oriented seminars and work- 
shops for teachers and student leaders. 

TYAGA-BHARATl ... serves the people through : 
educational institutions, 
social and cultural groups. 


FIRSTLY : 
SECONDLY : 


gramophone discs, journals and other mass media. 
Tyaga-Bharati devotes itself to children ; draws out 
from within their hearts the joy of singing and 
dancing, and helps them to grow in harmony. 
Tyaga-Bharati enlarges the area of shared musical 


experience among all people, through the medium 
of ‘Bharativa Sanott’ 


THIRDLY : 


— Tyaga-Bharati guides advanced studies, practical as 
well as theoretical, in the classical disciplines of 
Karnajak and Hindustani music. 


I 


PILOT CENTRES 


M.E.A. School Centres, New Delhi. 

Delhi Sangita Samaj, New Delhi-5. 

Gandharva Mahavidyalaya, New Delhi- 1. 

Tamil Nadu : 

Athur, Chingleput ; Narada Gana Sabha, Karur ; 
Nellai Sangita Sabha, Tirunelveli ; Sankara 
Matam, Viravanallur ; T.V.S. Nagar, Madurai ; 
Madras City Centres. 

Uttar Pradesh : 

New E 5, B.H.U., Varanasi-5, 

Delhi Office : B-82, New Rajinder Nagar, New Delhi-5 
Madras Office : 42, Titumalai Pillai Road, T. Nagar, Madras-17 
Registered Office : Farm House, Athur, Chingleput, Tamil Nadu 

Professor V.V. Sadagopan is the Director 



I Delhi Sangita Samaj I 


( Telephone 58-4757) 

This is an organisation of musicians, music-lovers and students, and men 
and women of culture in general. From small beginnings, it has gradually 
developed along distinctive lines of service, and todoy meets a greatly felt 
need of the country and of the world as a whole. 


Ordinary Member annual subscription Rs. 10/- 

Life Member life subscription Rs. 100/- 

Donor Member life subscription Rs. 250/- 

Application Form on request 
Current programmes 

MUSIC MEETS are arranged twice a year. (For more frequent listening 
and performing opportunities, we have arrangements with the Saraswali 
Samaj, N. Delhi- 1 and with the Music Club, N. Delhi-22.) They provide not 
only music concerts but also demonstration lectures by scholar-musicians. 
Promising musicians, amateur and professional, are given encouragement 
by the Samaj. A special feature is the annual Children's Music Meet. 
Mutual Understanding between the two great traditions of Indian music, 
Hindustani and Karna(ak, is fostered here. During our music merts, 


musicians belonging to the two traditions Pe^rm on the ^e p^tform ; 
scholars from the two schools give demonstration lectures for the benefit 
of^students'and genuine lovers of music. The attitude 
of respect and eagerness. The music.an is provided with the freedom 
necessary for maximum self-expression. . . 

THE INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL, published half-yearly about the time 
of our half-yearly Music Meets is issued along with a Supplement Devoted 
to music, education and culture, it circulates throughout India and abroad. 
It is issued free to members. Eminent experts are on our Board of 
Editors. 

For non-members, Inland Subscription for the Journal is Rs. S /- per annum 
MUSIC ORIENTATION SESSIONS THROUGH THB YBAR 


PLAY-WAY PREPARATORY MUSIC: Held in an 
atmosphere of freedom, they are designed to give to growing 
children the joy of singing and learning. The scheme is 
being enlarged from time to time to cover more localities 
and periods, in collaboration with Tyaga-Bharati. 

POPULAR MUSIC : Bharatiya Sahgit for all, in collabora- 
tion with Gandltarva Mahavidyalaya. 

ADVANCED MUSIC: classes for the talented few. 

Chamber Music sittings on Saturdays. 

OUR SINCERE THANKS go to the many friends and well-wishers — adver- 
tisers, scholars, musicians and music-lovers — who help us in various ways. 



A Tyaga-Bharati Song for Children 

filfjqfa Tamil Rhythm of Three 

( The chariot is the temple chariot , or, “ratha”.) 
iTFf *r- 

if* qqfiqfsqT sft i 

wife JfFj snfg sref tiff qfo 
Hsnfte ikh trsj qsMgqr qt i 

life qqg qrfe qgg qug qr- 
qrf qsfrqfe qr qf i 
sftfq qqg wife qgg sfjq% *ff- 
qriT sifrE qtrqq: qug qqfrqfgqr q> i 

qfq qqg qf? qqg ?qrq vnTaY %q 
qraqq qqg qa^q qqg qqfrqfe qr q - ) it 

Here comes the chariot. 

Here comes the chariot, 

With divine strength 
Uphill comes the Glory, 

Come, you, come pull with us. 

It comes dancing, it comes dancing 
On the path of Love 
With joy comes the rhyme 
Come you, come pull with us. 

It comes singing, it comes singing 
Graciousness overflows, 

Milk and honey flow together, 

Come, you, come pull with us. 

It comes running, it comes running, 

Gloriffying Truth, 

Powerful are the paeans of praise 
Come, you, come, pull with us. 

It comes searching, it comes searching, 

Tyaga - Bharati, 

It brings heavenly peace and plenty 
Come, you, come pull with us. 


i V 




7Tttp=r sft V* an<t C!,R ^ 

>it 7?t fTTffTT f=tf7 TFT W ^ i i (Refrain) 


uw | iFfa fsnm mr q§) | 

T«r I fttra TUFf) rff^R a) q* | I (Refrain) 


All the people of India, all, all are one 
Though many are the forms and colours, 
many the dresses and tongues. 

Bela, gulab and juhi, 

Champa and chameli. 

Many are the flowers, 

But the garland is one. (Refrain) 


The koel’s call is unique. 

The cuckoo’s song is sweet. 

The bulbul sings a tarana, 

But the raga is only one. (Refrain) 
2 


Creeds there are many, 
The essence of all is one, 
Paths there are many, 


The destination but one. (Refrain) 
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THE TWO OPERAS OF TYAGARAJA 

T. S. Parthasaralhy 


To thousands of music lovers, Tyagraja is known chiefly as a musical 
prodigy and as an inimitable composer of kfiti-s. The other facets of his 
many-sided genius are perhaps not familiar even to many of his admirers. 
His two operas, “ Nowka Charitram ” and “Prahtada Bhakti Vijayam" , now 
extant, clearly show that he was a competent poet in Telugu and a master- 
craftsmen in writing musical dramas. Tradition has it that he was an ex- 
pert player on the Vina, an adept in astrology and a polymath with enviable 
attainments in many other fields of learning. 

An opera, as defined in the West, is virtually drama set to music, but 
with Wagner (1813-1883) it became a distinct genre of music. The various 
form of Western opera include recitative opera, comic opera and grand 
opera where every word is sung. It may not be quite correct to apply 
this definition to Indian musicial plays, the fore-runner of which is the 
"CuaCovmda" of Jayadeva (12th century) but it is the nearest English word 
available to describe such plays. A fine example or an Indian opera in 
Sanskrit is the ‘ Krishna Lila Tarangini” of Narayana Tirtha (16th cen- 
ndiffe r l nd ‘r' , Musical P la y s in ^ia are known by various names 
takJ Pa , ° f , ,he i ountr >‘ '*• Yaksha Gana in Andhra and Karna- 
n g |a I“ TarnilNi,,U ' YStra in Bengal and B ^wana in 
Assam The Kuravanji-s in Tami) and the “NandanSr Charitram” of 

musi a ' a | ! f? a r a ! hl are alS ° Similar com P os ' , ions. Kerala has its own 
musical plays full of local colour and tradition Mahanurm.ha « •. 

composers of musical plays of the pre-Tyagark period We "‘ kn ° Wn 

Judging by all standards, Tyagaraja is nerhans th» . 
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THB TWO OPERAS OF TYAGARAJA 

ful music and beautiful poetry. As Tyagaraja is the architect par 
excellence of the type of composition known as the ‘krill’, it is no wonder 
that the songs figuring in his operas are chiselled pieces of melodic beauty 
but it is the diction of his poetry and the grace of his style that are breath- 
taking. Tyagaraja was a master in composing in the Kaisiki Bui, the most 
graceful style of poetic composition. As he was an admirer of the Telugu 
poet Potana and his classic the “Bhagavatam”, Tyagaraja had the former’s 
mellifluous style as his model. In both the operas he has composed verses 
of rare beauty in the popular Telugu metres like the Sisa Padya, Kanda 
Padya, Uipalamdld, Champakamdld, Dvipada, Sardulam, Utsdlrn and Tela 
Gita. In the “Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam” he has added a magnificent chur- 
nika in Sanskrit and a dandakam in Telugu. He writes a simple, musical 
style and avoids pedantry. 

The Nowka Charitram 

The “ Nowka Charitram ” is the shorter of the two operas and is in 
one Act. Excepting for the benediction ( phala sruti ) at the end, which is 
in Sanskrit, the entire opera is in Telugu. Curiously enough, there are 21 
songs in this opera and C. Tirumalayya Naidu, in his monograph on 
Tyagaraja, draws a somewhat fanciful comparison between it and the 
‘‘Water Music” of Handel which consists of 21 instrumental movements. 
Tyagaraja would not, of course, have heard of the Western composer at all. 

Although the story of the “ Nowka Charitram” as depicted by Tyaga- 
raja in his opera, has no basis in the Bhagavatam, similar anecdotes of 
Krishna's excursion with the Gopi-s in a boat on the river Yamuna are 
current in some schools of North Indian Vaishpavism. The opera narrates 
in verse and song the story of an excursion on a pleasure boat of the Gopi-s 
of Brindaban in the company of Krishna. The Gopi-s, in a delightful 
whim, got into the boat full of youthful exuberance and refused, in a haughty 
manner, the proffered aid of Krishna because of his youth and in- 
experience in aquatic sports. Krishna ingratiated himself into their company 
by his clever persuasions and started with them on the journy. The unmixed 
enjoyment of the Gopi-s was not to last long. A terrific storm overtook 
them in midstream and their boat was tossed about furiously, at one time 
threatening to engulf the whole pleasure party into the bottom of the river. 

It was only then that they turned to young Krishna for help. But all 
prayers clothed in the most beautifully embellished songs were of no avail. 
The waters were rising and making their way into the boat through the 
holes at the bottom. With a view to humbling their pride, Krishna gently 
advised them to remove all their clothing to be utilised for plugging the 
holes. The Gopi-s, in that condition of absolute despair and helplessness, 
carried out his suggestion and the Lord was moved by their contrition. 
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The Prahlada Bhakli Vijayam 

It would appear that Tyagaraja, after composing hundreds of soul- 
stirring krili-s in praise of Rama, his Ish(a Devala, wanted to pay his 
homage to the other two major avalara-s of Vishnu, viz. Nrisimha and 
Krishna. Krishna is no doubt the hero of the "Nowka Charitram" but 
strangly enough, the very mention of Nrisimha is not to be found in the "Prah- 
laJa Bhakli Vijayam". In this opera Tyagaraja does not narrate the tradi- 
tional story of Hiranyakasipu’s unrelenting enmity towards Lord Vishnu and 
his ultimate death at the hands of Nrisimha avatara but gives a completely 
imaginary version of the theme in which Prahlada's devotion is put to the 
acid test by Lord Hari who is finally won over by the boy-devotee’s un- 
faltering bhakti. Hence the name "Prahlada Bhakli Vijayam" meaning 
•The Victory of Prahlada’s Devotion”. Another reason which might have 
influenced TyagarSja to avoid the traditional version was the fact that 
Merattur Vehkatarama Sastri, an elder contemporary of his, had already 
composed a Telugu opera called the “ Prahlada Charitram". 

Tyagaraja probably also wanted to pay his homage to Prahlada whose 

fcgr"-a like Ni Nama rupamulaku" and "Endaro mahanubhdvulu ” Tva-araia 


OPERAS OF TYAGARAJA 


“ Abhitistava ” Vedanta Desika also gives the leading place to Prahlada in 
the Sloka "Kayadhusuta Vayasa Dviradapungava Droupadi". It is, therefore, 
obvious that Tyagaraja, whose mission in life was the propagation of the 
bhakti cult, deliberately chose the story of Prahlada for his magnum opus 
which is his greatest contribution to Indian bhakti literature. 

The “Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam” is a full-length drama in five Acts 
with 45 krili-s set in 28 raga-s and 132 verses including a Sanskrit clwrnika 
and a Telugu dantjakam. Several of the songs from this opera like Sri 
Ganapatini in Sourash/ram, Vdsudevayani in Kalyani, Varidhi Niku in 
T6&, Vandanamu in Sahdna, Nannu Viijachi in Riti Gouta and Rdra 
Mayinfidaka in Asaveri are already popular in the music world 
although many do not know that they belong to this opera. It is note- 
worthy that krili-s in rare raga-s like Paraju and Nagagandliari composed 
by Tyagaraja are to be found only in this opera. The mangalam "Ni 
namarupamulaku ” sung at the end of every concert also belongs to this 
drama. The kriti-s of this opera, imbued with devotion, have a better 
appeal to the common listener than those of the Nowka Charitram. 

To add effect to the various situations, Tyagaraja has given us 
quotations from the Valmiki Ramayanam, Bliagavaiam and Mukundamala. 
He was a great admirer of the unflinching devotion ( nischala bhakli) of 
Prahlada. When Lord Hari cunningly asks Prahlada to seek worldly 
boons, the latter prays only for ‘unfaltering devotion’ and Tyagaraja in 
this scene puts into Prahlada s mouth the sloka Nastha dliarma from the 
Mukundamala. 

It is clear that Tyagaraja’s intention was that this opera should also 
be read like scripture. The benediction says: 

“Those who sing this with devotion, listen to this with reverence and 
read with affection, will have all their sins cleansed.” 

He has therefore packed into this opera the best poetry at his 
command, the most vivid descriptions, moving prayers and didactic 
passages which will chasten the heart and uplift the spirit. To read this 
opera as a piece of literature is an ennobling experience. 

The tunes of a majority of songs from the Prahlada Bhakli Vijayam 
were not available to the music world for many years but two editions of 
the opera have appeared recently. The full text of the opera in Telugu script 
with the songs in notation edited by Professor Sambamoorthi has been 
published by Sri Veiikaleswara University, Tirupathi. A complete Tamil 
edition of the opera, with the Telugu original and Tamil translation (by 
the author of this article) and swara notation by Vidwan S. Ramanathan, 
has been published by the Perambur Sangeetha Sabha, Madras. 
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